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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. VI. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


Economic Unity. 
By FRANK A. MYERS. 


From the system of competition, a deadly foe to 
honest labor, has sprung the heresy of crushing 
combination, and now we are ‘evoluting through 
an age of degrading combines instead of practicing 
the humane system of co-operation. How much 
has been said and can still be said on these two op- 
posing systems, the former on the plane of brutal 
selfishness, the latter upon thegplane of divine al- 
truism! 

It requires no strain of thought, no depth of rea- 
soning power, no peculiar and broad knowledge of 
economics, to see that if labor unions did nothing 
more than call the attention of workingmen to 
their past and present conditions and point out 
what ought and might be theirs in equal and exact 
justice, they would have done an incalculable 
service to the sweating masses. And yet further 
than this, unions educate—teach sociology, eco- 
nomics, economy, better methods of production 
and distribution, point out effects of social evils 
and locate the causes, suggest the remedies, and 
crown this whole course of schooling by demon- 
strating the greatness and power of an intelligent 
ballot and the proper education of the masses. The 
science of government, the principles upon which 
government is based, and the nature of justice and 
equity are developed in the unions’ meetings 
through the discussions of men, measures, rights, 
reforms, and methods of redress. The remedies 
proposed by these wideawake bodies, existing in 
the thick of the struggle, provoke the discussions 
of the savants of the world—professors, editors, 
ministers, economists, and all classes of thinkers 
and speakers and writers. 

Labor unions have produced educators, thinkers, 
orators, writers, economists, novelists, poets, in- 
ventors, investigators, and developed every order 
of talent out of their own ranks. They have even 
drawn students and teachers from the wealthy 
and professional. In a way, they have not only 
educated men to the point of courage to demand 
their rights but have developed a spirit to know 
more of the normal conditions of society and the 
laws of nature pertaining to the regulation of the 
same, They have bettered the conditions of thous- 
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ands of families by securing for them higher 
wages, shorter hours, greater independence, and 
the significance of ahigher and an educated man- 
hood and womanhood. Labor unions have caused, 
from first to last, the publication of a multitude of 
books pro and con, and have established and ably 
edited many papers and magazines in the cause of 
the poorand oppressed. Laborunions have turned 
into new channels the whole mighty tide of 
thought on economic subjects and developed the 
real facts of social ethics freed from the stains of 
the special ethics of the rich and powerful. A new 
era dawned upon mankind when the idea was 
projected upon the firmament of knowledge that 
all power is derived from the people. The idea 
exploded the false doctrine of the divine rights of 
kings. The world then took a long step forward 
for the better. 

At first, labor unions aroused an inordinate dis- 
content in the masses. The pendulum swung too 
far the other way. The lesson was needed and the 
profit of it was not lost. Now, these educating 
and elevating organizations are settling into a 
fuller consciousness of the philosophy of the exi- 
gencies of life itself, and recognizing the laws 
imposing toil as a necessity of existence. They 
see now more clearly and certainly what has to be 
done and what are the conditions surrounding the 
true economic social relations of men. The strike 
and the boycott, methods of redress that are some- 
what back-acting upon the operators themselves, 
are no longer considered the panacea of their 
wrongs. So with a higherand nobler spirit they are 
striving to educate. They see what Henry Ward 
Beecher once said: ‘‘We must educate, we must 
educate, or we must perish by our own prosperity.” 

[ Concluded. | 


State Socialism vs. Liberty. 
By A. 8. LEITCH. 
“For, ever in thine eyes, O Liberty, 
Shines that bright light 
By which the word is saved: 
And tho’ they slay us, 
We shall trust in thee.” 

“No intelligent workman who has passed years 
of his life in the study of the labor problem,’ said 
President Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, recently, ‘““expects to wake up any fine 
morning to find the hopes of these years realized 
over night, and the world on the flood tide of the 
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millennium. With the knowledge that the past 
tells us of the slow progress of the ages, of trial 
and travail, mistakes and doubts yet unsolved; 
with the history of the working class bedewed 
with the tears of a thousand generations and 
tinged with the life blood of numberless martyrs, 
the trade unionist is not likely to stake his future 
hopes on the fond chance of the many millions 
turning philosophers in the twinkling of an eye. 
Much of our misery as enforced wage-workers 
springs, not so much from any power exerted by 
the ‘upper’ or ruling class, as it is the result of 
the ignorance of so many in our own class who 
accept conditions by their own volition. The more 
intelligent, realizing their inability to create a mil- 
lennium, will not descend to trickery or juggling 
with terms. They seek to benefit themselves and 
their fellow-men through trade unions and trade 
union action, and, by bearing the brunt, be in the 
vanguard in the cause, and hasten on the process 
of education that will fit humanity even to recog- 
nize the millennium when it arrives. Eachism has 
stood but as an evanescent and iridescent dream of 
poor humanity groping blindly in the dark for its 
ideal; and it has caused many a heart-wrench to 
relegate some idealism to movements which do not 
move, to the dead ashes of blasted hopes and 
promises. Throughout all these dreams and hopes 
and fears and attacks, vituperation and misrepre- 
sentation, the trade unionists have plodded along 
their weary way since the miner of Laurium, three 
thousand years ago, laid down his pick; and, 
though phantasmagorias and dreams have lived 
and died, the wage-earners, with pick and shovel, 
with hammer and saw and plane, with hands on 
the lever of the highest developed machines, kept, 
and keeps, organizing and plodding along toward 
better conditions of life.’’ 

One of these isms we have with us today is 
State Socialism. Its principles, in the abstract, are 
as old as the seven hills of the Eternal City ; but 
the modern creation of DeLeon et al., is very far 
from the primitive ideal. It stands now as the an- 
tithesis of trade unionism; it is antagonistic to 
individual liberty, and progresses along lines par- 
allel with plutocracy. 

Plutocracy, by favored legislation, and the con- 
ception of an oligarchy of politicians by a bureau- 
cratic form of government, are identical so far as 
the ultimate object may be. Nor would the world 
be better off with either; for now if those who will 
not, or can not, accept the views of DeLeonism 
must submit to misrepresention and villification, 
in lieu of honest argument, what would be the ef- 
fect if these men had power to enforce their dic- 
tums ex cathedra? 

Between State Socialism and Trade Unionism 
that lies a vast gulf that all the sophisms of the 
world can not bridge. The latter seeks through 
liberty of thought and action to instill self-confi- 
dence, through its educational work ; it imposes 


individual responsibilities, and seeks the better- 
ment of the mass by elevating the atoms. 

Modern State Socialism has its bosses, its pagod 
things of lingual sway; the cast-iron rigidity of 
its dogmas never relax ; from its decrees there is 
no appeal ; its votaries must yield blind obedience 
to a programme that had its origin in the diseased 
brains of erratic individuals long since returned to 
unpalpable dust, but deified by antiquity, while 
those who dare doubt its immaculate conception 
must face the vilest abuse. Its bigoted intoler- 
ance isa noted symptom of the disease, and for 
this reason has ruined every trade union into 
which it has fastened its poisonous fangs. 

The State Socialist is never radical; he is simply 
unique. Individual liberty is his bete noir. His 
dream is of a bureaucratic oligarchy formed upon 
political machine methods, the most damnable sys- 
tem ever conceived in the puzzled brain of a 
fanatic. 

It is to belie human nature to suppose that with 
one taste of power the ‘‘machine operators ”’ 
would not seek to perpetuate that power; their 
merit system would soon fall into disrepute. Bel- 
lamy’s ditch-diggers would always remain ditch- 
diggers ; a DeLeonite would always hold his hand 
onto the throttle of the machine, for, yea, these 
many generations. 

Every State Socialist organization is today a fair 
example of this fact. In theory it is the dream of 
elysium; in reality it is the quintessence of ty- 
ranny ; it is the debasement of the intellectual to 
thé brute nature; its votaries would exchange the 
blessings of liberty for the curse of slavery with 
a full stomach guaranteed—and the deification of 
DeLeonism as a “ chaser.” 

The present system is not one over which to fall 
in ecstacies of delight, but rather would I accept it 
today, with all its fullness of possibilities of a 

‘ Cesar’s Column,” and break a crust with thee, 
O Liberty, than live off the fat of the land, well-fed 
and sleek, it may be, but a machinized automaton, 
doing the everlasting lock-step of State Socialism. 


Trade Unions: Their Achievements, Methods 


and Aims.* 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


After eighteen hundred years the most eminent 
of the world’s scholars have not hesitated to write 
‘Explanations and Defenses” of the Christian 
religion. The trade unionist need not therefore 
wonder that he, too, while defending a cause which 
dates back still farther in the past, should be called 
upon again and again to give reasons for the faith 
within him, and reply to the new skeptics every 
generation produces, Long before Peter trod the 
streets of Rome or Paul addressed the people of 

*A paper read before the American Social Science Con. 
gress Sept. 2, 1891, and published here by request. 
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Athens, the workers, the artisans of both Rome 
and Greece, had been forced into combinations. 

At that day religion and politics were one; 
there was no line of separation between Church 
and State. Slavery was the normal type of those 
who labored; yet, as civilization spread and cities 
rose, luxuries grew in demand, and with demand 
arose a new class, that of free artisans, skilled in 
all the arts of their various callings. But whether 
in combinations of the captured and doomed to 
slavery, or in protective associations of freemen, 
dire necessity alike compelled unity of action. 
The rapacity of the rich, the unbridled licentious- 
ness and cruelty of the age, made the life of the 
toiler a dark and dismal one. Yet in spite of all 
threats and punishments, or rather because of 
them, the oppressed grew closer together, and 
silently whispered their grievances and their 
hopes. The history of the ancient guilds, their 
federation for mutual support, their pious care of 
the sick, and provision for the burial of the dead, 
are matters well known and which I need not 
here enter into. 

In speaking of their aims, what I chiefly desire 
to emphasize is the fact that wherever a union of 
the toilers has come into existence it has arisen 
from a necessity to combat oppression. A free 
people never rebel. Before a man can become 
rebellious to existing circumstances, he must have 
grievances; and it is only when these eat into 
his soul, and goad him on to either desperation 
or retaliation, that concert of action is instinctively 
felt ‘essential. Their aim was ever the same— 
protection and mutual assistance under adverse 
conditions. But, it may be asked, if their aims 
are the same as over two thousand years ago, 
wherein has there been any progress, if the pro- 
ducers of the world’s wealth are still contending 
against injustice and combining to redress griev- 
ances? 

The conditions are vastly changed from those of 
preceding centuries. In Christian lands chattel 
slavery has ceased. The taint of labor no longer 
carries with it legal servitude. Yet in what man- 
ner can trade unionism claim aught towards this 
achievement? In the first place, it can be confi- 
dently asserted that whatever tends to produce 
solidarity aids progress; for it is by the union of 
people for a common purpose, the subordination 
of personal to general aims, that a higher standard 
of social morality is attained, the sympathetic na- 
ture of man quickened, and the human brought 
into greater prominence over the selfish animal 
nature. . The history of England and France illus- 
trates in a marked degree the influence of unions 
upon human progress. While England presents 
the battlefield where the guilds have uninterrupt- 
edly continued their warfare for centuries, and 
have done much to establish the sturdy independ 
ence of the toilers, France no less illustrates the 
influence of the spirit of industrialism. 


When the first wild cry for the Crusades rang 
throughout Europe, civilization itself seemed to be 
in its midnight hour. The downfall of the Roman 
Empire, the repeated invasions of the Goth, Hun, 
and Vandal, the growing strength of Moor and 
Moslem, the constant wars of proud baronial lords, 
the abject condition of the serfs, the superstitious 
dread in high and low of all that indicated change,- 
seemed to prophesy the fate of the empires of the 
East for the future of Europe. But the crusaders 
built wiser than they knew. As the exigencies of 
the later day brought emancipation to the black 
race in the South, so did it then to the serf. For 
centuries the serf had toiled in the same weary rut 
worn by his ancestors. Attached to the soil, and 
sold with it like the oxen he drove before the 
plough, unable to learn the state to which he be- 
longed, his knowledge of the world was limited to 
the visible horizon. But in taking up the cross of 
the Crusade he became a freeman. For two cen- 
turies the contest was waged to rescue the Holy 
Land; and, though the Moslem remained in its 
possession, the battle was not lost. For during 
these two centuries there was a constant return of 
emancipated pilgrims—men who had seen other 
lands, other civilizations, strange arts and luxuries 
of whith they were hitherto ignorant. New de- 
sires, new wants, arose; and in every city of 
France skilled artisans were called upon to supply 
them. Within the walled city, the Commune of 
France, against the rapacity of the feudal baron 
with his armed retainers were pitted the industrial 
organizations, whose very existence demanded 
peaceable conditions. There more than anywhere 
else was most clearly seen that struggle which 
characterizes civilization—on the one side, mili- 
tant measures, relying upon the past, and on the 
other, industrial measures, looking forward to the 
future. The king possessed but little real author- 
ity; but, allying his own cause with that of the 
artisans in these walled Communes (a strange alli- 
ance of king and toiler), the proud baron was over 
and again defeated, and the feudal tyranny sup- 
planted. 

Asin earlier history the two opposing systems 
were slavery and trade unionism—the one com- 
pulsory servitude, the other voluntary co-opera- 
tion—so here we find the guilds strengthening the 
hands of order in the interest of peace. 

Louis IX, Saint Louis as he is termed, in return 
for the aid thus rendered to the crown, whereby 
France was enabled to escape from the tyranny 
and horrors of feudal rule, formally recognized the 
unions, and granted them privileges unknown ‘in 
any other country. Inshort it may be confidently 
asserted that the growth of the French nationality, 
the solidifying of divergent interests, culminating 
in the Golden Age (as it is termed) of Louis XTV., 
was due chiefly to the organized artisans of that 
country. The student of history will not pause to 
consider whether such an alleged ‘*Golden Age”’ 





was a perfect one or not, but he will realize the 
point I wish to emphasize: that the impetus given 
by the co-operation of king and guild tended to 
progress, annihilated feudal disorder, and fur- 
thered peaceful evolution. 

On the one side, the past was represented by the 
mailed knight, intent on private revenge or plun- 
* der, carrying with him terror and desolation into 
countless homes; his only productive skill con- 
sisted in creating widows and orphans. On the other 
side, the fature loomed up in the form of youthful 
industry, to whom liberty and peace were as essen- 
tial as air to lung-breathing animals. And yet but 
for organization these efforts would have been 
fruitless, and chaos and disorder would have re- 
mained. It is true that authority finally gained 
the upper hand, and forgot the debt of obligation 
due to these humble allies ; but in the seed sown a 
spirit grew which culminated in the French Revo- 
lution, and has changed the face of the political and 
social world. 

While this was accomplished by the French arti- 
sans through the causes and means mentioned, it 
must be conceded to the English that they made 
the most heroic and stubborn fight for industrial 
liberty. The laws in England for centuries con- 
tinued so oppressive that even witbin scarcely 
more than a century the condition of Scottish 
miners was really that of serfdom. An author of 
repute states: ‘‘They were obliged to remain in 
the pit as long as the owner chose to keep them 
there; and they were actually sold, as part of the 
capital invested in the work. If they took work 
elsewhere, their master could always fetch them 
back, and flogged as thieves for having robbed him 
of their labor” (Trant), The power of the justices 
to fix wages continued even so late as1812. In the 
fourteenth century all organizations of workman 
were prohibited as ‘‘conspiracies.’”’ In fact, less 
than a hundred years ago, until 1795, no workmen 
could legally travel in search of employment out 
of his own parish. But restrictive laws and enact- 
ments to fix wages always end in failure. The day 
had passed when toilers could patiently submit. 
As W. T. Thornton tersely says: ‘‘Men are seldom 
collected together in large masses without speedily 
discovering that union isstrength; and men whose 
daily avocation obliged them to be constantly 
using, and by use to be constantly sharpening 
their wits, were not likely to be backward in mak- 
ing this discovery.”’ Asa result of this determined 
opposition of the British workmen, trade unions 
are now legal societies there, with due protection 
given to their funds, thus becoming constitution- 
ally incorporated as institutions of that country. 

To‘jsum {up their achievements in a sentence 
we may briefly say that, wherever the people 
enjoy most liberty, there trade unions are most 
formidable. On the contrary, in those countries 
where long hours prevail, where poverty sits in- 
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stalled at the domestic hearthstone, where want 
and misery preside over the household economy, 
and hope is but a barren mockery and a dream, 
there the trade union is not. And it is from these 
lands that our plutocratic adorers of abstract lib- 
erty seek to import “‘ hands,” numbering them with 
a tag, to supplant the labor of those whose brawn 
and muscle have won for them the liberty they de- 
light to praise so vociferously on each recurring 
Fourth of July. 

I have said that in those countries where eco- 
nomic and social misery abound and are the rule 
trade unions do not exist. Permit me to add 
that as in physical life the germs require natural 
conditions to their full development, so in the eco- 
nomic struggle for better and more humane con- 
ditions of life, the first seeds of discontent must 
make themselves manifest. In other words, a 
spirit of greater independence and awakening in- 
telligence is essentially prerequisite to the organ- 
ization of the trade union. 

But their methods are revolutionary, we are told. 
Yes, ina sense they are. Today, as in the past, 
unity of action is the result of necessity. Condi- 
tions have changed, it is true; but the fight must 
still be waged, thoughit beon other grounds. The 
religious and political issues of the past no longer 
enter into the contest, but year by year the issue 
is more clearly seen to be purely an economic one. 
The workman no longer tolerates religious dissen- 
sion in his craft guild; to do so would be to thresh 
past century straw. The devout and undevout 
meet together without knowing each other’s re- 
ligious preferences. In the modern union religion 
is a matter of conscience, which each must settle 
for himself, acting upon his own responsibility. 
But trade matters, questions of wages, hours, work- 
ing rules (which, by the way, when enforced with- 
out or against the voice or consent of the toilers, 
are more tyrannical and bear worse upon him than 
all the laws of country or State), and other condi- 
tions of labor involve acommon interest, and upon 
these accord is found. Political issues, purely as 
such, likewise find the union barren ground for sow- 
ing. There has been asteadily growing conviction 
among organized toilers that political aims can not 
settle economic demands. In spite of present 
efforts to unite the toilers of the land, both in fac- 
tory and farm, upon a platform of political de- 
mands, I think I am right in asserting that the 
unions—as such—will not be found committing 
themselves to any such programme. Individual 
members in large numbers undoubtedly will, but 
it will be as a citizens rather than trade unionists. 

And I may be here pardoned for a digression 
in connection with opposing methods in organ- 
izing toilers. One hundred years ago nothing was 
more common than bitter animosity between trades; 
battles between the journeymen of one and those 
of another were of frequent occurrence in the 
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streets of London and Paris. Self-preservation was 
instinctively felt to be protection of trade privilege. 
Today how different is the situation! Increased 
personal liberty has widened human fellowship; 
and in the Federations of Labor here and abroad 
the interests of the whole are seen to be best sub- 
served in the welfare of each. 

In our country the general support given to the 
carpenters in their struggle for shorter hours is an 
example—an instance which that splendid body of 
independent toilers will more than cheerfully re- 
ciprocate to whichever of their allied brethren will 
next assume the banner at the front. Nor need 
we rely on this movement that the carpenters have 
made or other trades may make, as an example of 
the solidarity of feeling and concert of action re- 
sulting from the separately organized unions. 
Every day, incity, town, and village, thesamespirit 
and action are manifested in instances of heroic and 
temporary self-sacrifice that are made to advance 
the interests of those working at one trade—in the 
hope, yes, the knowledge, that by such assistance 
the best interests of the entire grand army of labor 
are promoted. 

On the other hand, we are met with a siren 
song, which, promising an ‘ideal’? (some might 
say idealistic) organization, virtually disrupts trade 
lines and destroys autonomous action, by subor- 
dinating independence to obedience to central au- 
thority. As trade unionists, we know nothing of 
mixed unions; we ask, in the warfare for greater 
industrial independence, that each combatant 
march under his own banner, where united action 
is final and obligatory upon those who may be se- 
lected to lead. In short, we oppose all effort to in- 
troduce militant measures issuing from the center 
outward, and favor voluntary organization, pre- 
serving the autonomy of each trade. In other 
words, we prefer actions to promises, deeds to words. 

In the half hour alloted to me it is impossible to 
present more than a general outline of a subject 
that is more important in its bearing and influen- 
ceson human progress than all other questions 
combined. Yet, at the risk of denying myself 
the opportunity of a better presentation of our 
cause, I feel it incumbent upon me to briefly refer 
to the question of strikes. 

Generally, the view is held that strikes form the 
sum total of the efforts and results of the trade 
union movement, when, as a matter of fact, a strike 
is but one of the manifestations of it. A strike 
necessarily exhibits antagonism, and being a 
public act, it attracts general attention, and, 
whether successful in attaining the purpose for 
which it was inaugurated or otherwise, a judg- 
ment is formed: it is praised or condemned ac- 
cording to the result. But should strikes be 
condemned by thinking people? Together with 
those who love their fellow men and who endea- 
vor to aid in the solution of this great labor ques- 
tion, I believe that strikes should be avoided 


whenever and wherever possible. I ask myself, 
however, and I ask you, Will denunciation of 
strikes prevent them? Should the workers suffer 
their already scant means to be curtailed? Would 
you advise them to bear all the taskmaster’s op- 
pression, his insults and injustices, without pro- 
test? Shall the natural desire for improvement in 
his social and economic condition be curbed upon 
the only ground that he is a wealth producer, a 
worker? I say, No, a thousand times no. Rather 
would we suffer the pangs of hunger for a time, 
when we are convinced that our temporary pain 
will give us at least a little relief from the over- 
bearing tyranny, and a better opportunity to help 
in the struggle for amelioration in the condition 
and final emancipation of the toiling masses, 
Thanks to our trade unions, however, through the 
accumulation of a good fund in our treasuries, we 
need not enter into a strike as often as we other- 
wise would be compelled to, in order to resist op- 
pression or secure improved conditions; nor need 
we suffer the pangs of hunger when engaged in a 
strike. 

Strikes, as I have said, are but one of the mani- 
festations—aye, only the outward manifestations— 
of the trade union movement. Inquire from 
corporations and employers generally. Apply for 
the information from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics or the trade unions, and, with strange accord, 
answers will come that the greatest work is accom- 
plished, and that matters of wages, hours, rules, 
and other conditions of labor, are secured without 
resort to strikes. These concessions, wrested 
from the employing and capitalistic class every 
day, are ever going on, unheeded and unheralded, 
and form the great evolutionary force that builds 
up and develops a sturdy and a nobler manhood. 

I have used the word “combatants.” Such, in- 
deed, we are in all that the word implies. Against 
us we find arrayed a host guarded by special privi- 
lege, buttressed by legalized trusts, fed by streams 
of legalized monopolists, picketed by gangs of 
legalized Pinkertons, and having in reserve thou- 
sands of embryo employers who, under the name 
of militia, are organized, uniformed, and armed 
for the sole purpose of holding the discontented 
in subservient bondage to iniquitous conditions. 

Already in many States the skirmish lines have 
met, again illustrating the fundamental fact of all 
progressive civilization; that the battle formerly 
drawn between religious and political opponents 
is, in our time, to be fought to a finish upon purely 
economic grounds. And in these sporadic skir- 
mishes we again face old foes in new uniforms; 
the oppressor relying upon militant measures, 
which differ only in kind from those maintained 
by his mediswval prototype, the male baronial lord, 
—while the oppressed, forced by adverse circum- 
stance to unite for self-protection, calmly present 
a solid front, and refuse to do their enemies’ 
bidding. 








Combatants? Yes, self-defense is ever a virtue, 
and only such acts as are forced upon us do we ac- 
cept; but it is a contest in which the industrial 
army knows no surrender. It is needless to dilate 
upon the time-worn calumny that we are opposing 
capital, On the contrary, we only regret that cap- 
ital is so hedged in with monopolistic privilege, 
utilized to oppress, that the toiler is forced into 
economic subjection to its legalized holders. 
Trusting to the valiant spirit of the industrial 
army, a spirit born of everlasting Zeitgeist,—the 
genius of age—knowing that we are carrying the 
standard for which men in all ages have suffered 
exile, imprisonment, and death by rack and stake 
and gibbet—we still press on, holding a higher van- 
tage-ground than ever in the past, and determined 
to “fight it out on this line” ’till the last enemy of 
industrial freedom is routed, and economic eman- 
cipation secured to a free and independent people, 
who, knowing their rights, will dare defend them 
against lords of either high or low degree. 

While mistakes may be made and too often hasty 
action taken, as is ever the case in great contests, 
it is not our duty to carry aid and comfort to the 
enemy by prematurely condemning our over-zeal- 
ous videttes. The struggle, asI have tried to show, 
is not of today only, but the bequest of time ; and 
in taking up the burden laid upon us we should 
ever, while protecting our present interests, have 
the glorious vision of the future which even the 
present organization of the American Federation 
of Labor but dimly outlines. 

Finally, unity of action we have; determination 
and grit have been manifested ; fixity of purpose is 
our bond of federated union. What more do we 
require? Nothing but to maintain the same zeal 
and an intensified earnestness in the knowledge of 
the justice and ultimate success of our eommon 
cause, when 


*Kach man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood,” 


Then, paraphrasing the words of a popular 
play, 


“The World is Ours.” 


Labor in the British Isles. 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

LONDON, February 4, 1899.—This has been a 
month of federation congresses, and out of the 
earnest discussions that have taken place great 
good for Labor, organized and unorganized, is 
going to result. Through the last few years a 
process of evolution and an amount of pioneer 
work has gone on, and out of the turmoil there has 
risen an influence for greater unity, an influence 
which is now materializing and which before long 
has passed will have remodelled national indus- 
trial conditions very greatly for the better. 

The annual meeting of the Miner’s Federation of 
Great Britain was held at Edinburgh on January 
10, and the following days. Fifty-five delegates 
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representing, directly, about 150,000 miners spread 
over 35 trade unions—and indirectly, over 400,000 
mine workers. Benjamin Pickard, who presided, 
is a veteran in the cause of trade unionism. He 
commenced to work in the pits at the age of twelve 
and had risen to be secretary of the Yorkshire 
Miner’s Association in 1873, when he was 31 years 
old. Later he became President of the Miner’s 
Federation, which position he still holds. The 
House of Commons has claimed part of his time 
since 1885, and he sits there as representative of a 
Yorkshire mining constituency. His is a fine rec- 
ord; he has attended eighteen British Trades 
Congresses and has been the organizer of six 
International Miner’s Congresses, held in different 
countries of Europe. He was a member of the 
Deputation on Peace to President Cleveland in 
1887, and is a permanent supporter of the Peace 
Society’s propaganda. 

But to come back to the Congress under notice. 
The delegates decided that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act required pretty considerable amend- 
ment, especially in the direction of new clauses ad- 
mitting workers in all trades to benefit. There were 
in the United Kingdom during the year 1898, an aw- 
ful total of 70,691 workers injured whilst following 
their occupation, and 3,689 killed outright. A very 
large proportion of these, perhaps half, are not en- 
titled to indemnity under the act of July, 1897. 

Another point dealt with by the convention was 
the question of boy and girl labor in mines. Chil- 
dren can at present start to work in the mines at 
the age of 13, and a motion was down to get this 
legislatively changed to 14 years of age. A great 
contrariety of opinion, however, manifested itself 
and the question has been referred back to mem- 
bers. It was agreed to press vigorously forward 
with the Mines Eight-hour Bill during the coming 
session. 

But the greatest feature of this conference was 
the admission of the new Welsh Miners’ Associa- 
tion (an organization with 60,000 members) into the 
Federation, bringing the total of federated miners 
up to about 210,000. Benjamin Pickard is to write 
to the remaining isolated miners’ unions, asking 
them to attend a conference of all the miners of 
the country. 

So much for a federation that isin operation and 
for a greater and grander one that is to be. The 
conference to discuss the national federation of all 
trade unions met for three days in Manchester, 
January 24, 25, 26. Nearly three hundred dele- 
gates were present, representing nearly a million 
workers, W. J. Davis, the Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Brass Workers, an 11,000 strong society, 
was appointed chairman. The conference opened 
with a fraternal reference to the lamented illness 
of William Inskip. All private schemes of federa- 
tion were set aside and the debate on the proposed 
amendments to the official scheme (the plan fath- 
ered by a committee appointed for that purpose 
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in 1897). An attempt to make it a federation of 
federations and not of every tradé union, large 
and small, was overwhelmingly defeated and the 
scheme was practically adopted entire. 

The title is to be the General Federation of Trade 
Unions of Great Britain and Ireland, and the ob- 
jects are as follows: To uphold the rights of com- 
bination; toimprovein every direction the position 
of the workers; the consolidation of labor as a 
whole; to secure unity of action; to promote in- 
dustrial peace by all amicable means; and to estab- 
lish a fund for mutual assistance and for carrying 
out these objects. Federation contributions are 
to be either twenty-five or fifty cents’ per year per 
member of the federating unions (ninety per cent. 
of the ascertained membership in each case to be 
paid upon) with benefits proportionately. The 
Parliamentary Committee appointed at Bristol is 
to act as provisional council of management, and 
is to circularize all unions with invitations to join 
the General Federation. A general council meet- 
ing of the federated societies is to be called before 
July, which general council wiil, I understand, 
appoint a regular and permanent governing exec- 
utive. And thus our leviathan of labor is at last 
assured of a successful flotation. May the Fates 
guard it, for it has a long voyage and a splendid 
port to make. 

The Transport Workers’ conference which was 
also held this month promises well. It is hoped 
that the railway servants will join with the dockers 


_ and other port workers and craft handlers in build- 


ing up a powerfal federation of the workers in all 
the allied carrying trades. Control the means of 
transit and transport and you control the nation. 
The most threatening labor dispute existing 
here, at the time of writing, is that of the Plas- 
terers. This section of building trades workers 
have been exceptionally fortunate. They are get- 
ting wages of twenty-four cents per hour and are 
solidly organized. The employers of course eye 
this with considerable disfavor and are trying to 
precipitate a lock-out over a trivial question of the 
foremen being compelled to have union tickets. 
Employers combinations are coming thick and 
fast. The latest trust is that of calico printers 
with a massed capital of over forty million dollars. 
THOMAS REECE. 


Organizer Salisbury, of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, reports the organization of two Street Car 
Employes’ Unions of that city, and that a Brick- 
makers’ Union and Bartenders’ Union are expected 
to be formed in the near future. 


Quartermaster Patten, of the United States 
Army, after investigation into the sweat shop sys- 
tem, in a recent letter said: ‘If the department 
could insist upon bidders submitting with their 
proposals a certificate from the factory inspector 
of the State, certifying to the standing of the bid- 
ders in so far as relates to the facilities of the firm 
to manufacture the garments in compliance with 
the State regulations, the matter would certainly 
be very much simplified.” 


Important Injunction Decision. 


The opinion rendered by Judge Swartz in the in- 
junction proceedings at Columbus, Ohio, is of far- 
reaching consequence and of special interest to 
labor, particularly in this era of so many injunc- 
tions being issued adverse to organized labor. It 
will be remembered that the charge was made 
against the Carpenters’ Union of Columbus, Ohio, 
that it was a trust and acted in violation of the 
anti-trust law. The opinion rendered by Judge 
Swartz is as follows: 

OPINION OF JUDGE SWARTZ. 


The affidavit in this case charges the defendant 
with having violated what is known as the anti- 
trust statute of this State. The statute in question 
undertakes to define certain combinations and asso- 
ciations known as trusts, and which it makes un- 
lawful. It defines five different ways in which 
combinations may be organized and conducted so 
as to be within the limits of such prohibited trusts. 
The pleader in the case at bar alleges that the de- 
fendant is a member of such a trust and sets out 
its organization and purposes as violating the stat- 
ute in four of the ways forbidden thereby. Two 
of these prohibited purposes are alleged against the 
defendant’s organization twice in slightly different 
phraseology. All four of these alleged illegal pur- 
poses are set out in the single countof this affidavit. 
I am of the opinion that the affidavit is bad for 
duplicity and sustain the motion filed thereto. 

As counsel have prepared a demurrer to follow 
the motion, and the State has requested that no 
errors of form shall be permitted to avoid a decis- 
ion on the question of law which would be thus 
raised after a reformation of the affidavit, in which 
request defendant has joined, and as it was the de- 
murrer that was argued by counsel on both sides 
with a view to such a decision, I feel that sucha 
decision should be rendered at this time and the 
matter be disposed of, at least so far as concerns 
its present form. 

The State relies upon the word “skill,” ‘‘ acts,” 
“commodities,” and “trade,” to bring the organi- 
zation of which it is alleged the defendant is a 
member within the definition of a trust under this 
statute, and some emphasis was given to the con- 
tention between the parties as to whether a man’s 
labor is a **commodity,” and as to whether the 
term “trade” in the statute referred to a division 
or branch of labor or to a descriptive term often 
applied to commerce. The Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont in the case of the State v. Stewart, 59 Vt. 273, 
has said, ** The labor and skill of the workman, the 
plant of the manufacturer, and the equipment of 
the farmer are, in an equal sense, property.” In 
legal effect they probably are. But this case, which 
seems to be a leading one in most of the reported 
litigation in which labor combinations have been 
the subject, and is the severest I have found in its 
interpretation of the law against labor organiza- 
tions, in some respects, still follows and approves 
what seems to be the established doctrine in both 
this country and England that “It is not unlawful 
for workmen to form themselves into a society and 
agree not to work for any person who shall employ 
any journeyman or other person not a member of 
such society after notice given to him to discharge 
such workman.” 4 Mete. 111.; 2 Daly, 1; 50 Ill. 
355; 4 Denio, 349; 11 Cox Cr. Cas. 325; 5 Cox Cr. 

Jas. 404. To me it seems that this doctrine is im- 
ortant in determining theintent of the legislature 
in framing the statute under consideration. Coun- 
sel for the State contend that the words I have 





heretofore quoted bring labor organizations within 
the prohibited list of combinations designated as 
trusts in the statute, and says that the intent to do 
so was artfully veiled in more or less obscurity to 
secure its enactment into law. The reasoning of 
counsel is ingenious and entertaining, but, unfor- 
tunately for his contention, courts do not seek 
veiled or hidden meanings in construing statutes. 
Words and sentences are to be given their plain 
and ordinary meaning, and in cases of obscurity 
the legislative mind is to be sought not only from 
the law itself but from the established doctrine of 
the law. So here, these definitions of trusts in the 
statute must themselves be interpreted in the light 
of that well established doctrine as shown by other 
legislative acts and decisions of the courts. As I 
have already stated, many courts of last resort in 
this country and in England have established the 
legality of these organizations by an unbroken line 
of decisions. This must have been known to the 
legislature when the statute under consideration 
was enacted. A legislative enactment was already 
on our statute books protecting workmen in their 
membership in such organizations. That could 
not have been lost sight of or forgotten. For years 
the courts and legislative bodies of this country 
have been waging a warfare against a certain other 
class of combinations that tend to create monopo- 
lies within the control of the combination, crush 
out competition, corner the market and subvert to 
their own ends all the conditions of the market or 
trade in which they operate. This, too, must have 
been well known to the legislature that enacted 
this statute. If then, it had contemplated the re- 
versal of a long line of judicial decisions and a 
thoroughly known provision of the criminal law of 
the State by one bold stroke of legislative author- 
ity, it certainly would have indicated that purpose 
in the statute itself, in such a way as to clearly 
convey that intention. 

It is significant, too, that practically all of the 
decisions involving questions of the legal status of 
labor organizations under the criminal laws, have 
arisen under prosecutions for criminal conspiracy. 
That seems to me the proper and only available 
manner of reaching any misconduct that might 
really exist. I am certain that the legislature did 
not intend to include them in the anti-trust statute. 
They neither tend to monopoly, to corner the mar- 
ket or subvert the ordinary healthful conditions of 
competition. They are open to all within the class 
in which they are organized, on terms and condi- 
tions common to all in that class or division of 
labor. 

There is nothing in the affidavit tending to charge 
criminal conspiracy. In my opinion there is noth- 
ing in the statute bringing labor organizations 
within the list of combinations prohibited as or- 
ganized in restraint of trade. The demurrer, 
therefore, may be marked filed and sustained. 


Organization Means Success. 


A letter recently written by Charles Beadle, of 
Buffalo, is so full of good, sound advice that we 
gladly give it space in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. It isas follows: ‘‘Much has been written 
and many articles published relating to hard times 
and the remedy forthe same. In my opinion none 
of the writers have given the correct remedy or 
laid out a course for the workingman or laboring 
class to follow in order that they may assert their 
rights and resist oppression and injustice. Some 


say abolish the trusts; others say resort to the ballot 
box. But I say and contend that the proper way 
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for the laboring class to do is not to waste their 
years in fighting the trusts or placing their 
confidence in political thieves. But organize! 
organize! Let every trade and calling institute 
and organize unions and protective associations; 
let each trade have a certain scale of wages, and no 
member be allowed to work for less. Shorten the 
hours of labor, and thus give more men employ- 
ment. Let every man and woman who is obliged 
to work for a living become members of a consoli- 
dated body and there is no question but that they 
can control the situation, assert their rights, resist 
oppression and injustice and proclaim their rights. 
Whose fault is it if a new slavery is enthralling 
the working class? Why is it that astalwart work- 
man, in the full vigor of splendid manhood, the 
protector of a fair wife and the father of happy 
children, hugs to his breast the delasion of liberty. 
and yet tamely submits to thelash? Fellow-work- 
ingmen, arise! Get out of the rut! Organize, 
consolidate, combine, be ever jealous of your 
rights; watch with vigilance any encroachment 
upon your liberties. Be ready at all times to take 
up arms in defense of your home, your country and 
your rights! Be independent, fearless, and you 
will then be a free-born American citizen and not 
a slave. 


Miners’ Eight-Hour Day. 


An echo of the great victory of the miners in 
their strike of 1897, comes to us just now. It will 
be remembered that as a result of that memorable 
contest the miners secured, apart from an increase 
of 33 per cent. in wages, the establishment of the 
eight-hour day in the competitive field to be in- 
augurated April 1, 1898. After working under the 
eight-hour system for nearly a year the officers 
of the United Mine Workers through President 
Mitchell and Secretary Pearce have just issued the 
following call upon the miners of the country : 


Inasmuch as Saturday, April 1, 1899, marks the 
first anniversary of the inauguration of the eight- 
hour work day in the central competitive coal 
mining States, we desire that it be fittingly ob- 
served by members of our craft. 

In commemorating this event, we not only can 
demonstrate our appreciation of the shorter work- 
day, but also the re-establishment of joint move- 
ment methods of adjusting wage differences. When 
the Chicago agreement was entered into one year 
ago, which provided for the establishment of an 
eight-hour day in the States of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, grave fears were 
entertained as to the probable outcome. That the 
influences it would exert over the trade of the 
States in question would be detrimental was freely 
argued by many, but we find, at this the close of 
the first year, that its adoption has not only proven 
a priceless boon to our craft, but also is looked upon 
with favor by many of our employers. The re- 
affirmation of the Chicago agreement by the Pitts- 
burg convention means a continuation of these 
conditions and is a fitting endorsement of the 
policy. We therefore desire that Saturday, April 
1, be set apart as a holiday to comemorate this im- 
portant event and that local unions arrange suit- 
able meetings, where appropriate exercises can be 
held. We further request our membership in States 
where the agreement is not operative at this time 
to likewise observe this day_and thereby register 


your approval of this method and encourage its * 


universal adoption. 
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The White Man’s Burden. 


Take up the White Man’s;burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need ; 
To wait, in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
In patience to abide, 
To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride. 
By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times made plain, 
To seek another’s profit 
And work another’s gain. 


Take up the White Man’s burden 
The savage wars of peace 

Fill full the mouth of Famine, 
And bid the sickness cease ; 

And when your goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to nought. 


Take up the White Man’s burden 
No iron rule of kings, 

But toil of serf and sweeper 
The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread, 

Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead. 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And reap his old reward— 
The blame of those ye better 
The hate of those ye guard 
The ery of hosts ye humor 
(Ah, slowly!) toward the light :— 
“Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night?” 


Take up the White Man’s burden 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To cloke your weariness, 
By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you, 


Take up the White Man’s burden! 
Have done with childish days 
The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise: 
Comes now to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers, 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Organizer Tousley, of Rockford, IIl., reports the 
organization of the plumbers into a union, and 
that he expects very shortly to form a local of the 
Agents’ Association. The prospects are good also 
for a union of bartenders. 


Organizer Askew, of Ishpeming, Mich., writes 
very encouragingly, stating that a Trades Assem- 
bly has been recently formed at Ishpemish with 
five unions represented, and that several other 
unions will soon fall into line. 


The Poor Man’s Burden. 
(After Kipling.) 
Pile on the Poor Man’s Burden 
Drive out the beastly breed ; 
Go bind his sons in exile 
To serve your pride and greed ; 
To wait, in heavy harness, 
Upon your rich and grand; 
The common working peoples, 
The serfs of every land. 


Pile on the Poor Man’s Burden— 
His patience will abide ; 
He'll veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride. 
By pious cant and humbug 
You'll show his pathway plain, 
To work for another's profit 
And suffer on in pain. 


Pile on the Poor Man's Burden 
Your savage wars increase. 

Give him his full of Famine, 
Nor bid his sickness cease. 

And when your goal is nearest 
Your glory’s dearly bought, 

For the Poor Man in his fury, 
May bring your pride to naught. 


Pile on the Poor Man’s Burden— 
Your monopolistic rings 

Shall crush the serf and sweeper 
Like iron rule of kings. 

Your joys he shall not enter, 
Nor pleasant roads shall tread ; 

He'll make them with his living, 
And mar them with his dead. 


Pile on the Poor Man’s Burden— 
The day of reckoning’s near 

He will call aloud on Freedom, 
And Freedom’s God shall hear. 

He will try you in the balance; 
He will deal out justice true: 

For the Poor Man with his burden 
Weighs more with God than you. 


Lift off the Poor Man’s Burden 
My Country, grand and great— 
The Orient has no treasures 
To buy a Christian state, 
Our souls brook not oppression ; 
Our needs—if read aright— 
Call not for wide possession, 
But Freedom’s sacred light. 


Gino, EK. MCNEILL. 





Organizer Crowl, of Altoona, Pa., has organized 
Federal Labor Union No. 7206 with fifty members, 
and says that they expect to make it a banner 
union by reaching three hundred members by the 
first of April. 


Organizer Salisbury reports that the legislature 
of West Virginia has passed a bill making “ Labor 
Day” a legal holiday. Efforts are being made to 
have a bill passed restricting the hours of labor to 
eight per day for the State, and also another bill 
regulating child labor. , 


Information given by Comrade O. P. Smith, of 
Logansport, Ind., is to the effect that the book- 
binders of that city have formed a union; the bar- 
bers are making a similar effort with good 
prospects for success ; and a Federal Labor Union 
with 22 members has been organized. 
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“FIVE GOIN’ ON SIX” 


With this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST it enters upon its sixth year of active 
useful work in the interest of the working 
masses of our country. During the past five 
years of active service to defend, protect and 
advance the noble cause for which our great 
organization, the American Federation of 
Labor, stands, we look over the columns of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in vain to 
find a line or a word calculated to do aught 
but to put the best foot forward in the interest 
of the toiling millions. 

Editing a publication such as the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is by no means an easy task, 
more particularly when the fact is borne in 
mind that the manifold duties of the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of Labor, 
apart from editorial writing and management, 
require constant and often immediate atten- 
tion. Weare gratified, however, at the assur- 
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ance of friends and critics that the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST has given entire satisfaction, 
and has uniformly said ‘‘ the right thing at the 
right time”’ in every case in which the cause 
of labor was threatened or could be promoted. 
Of one fact we are perhaps more proud than 
of any other. Neither friend nor foe will dis- 
pute the assertion that the AMERICAN FEDER 

ATIONIST has never lowered the banner of trade 
unionism or permitted the good name and in- 
terest of the organization to be trailed in the 
dust. 

With the dawn ofa new year the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST feels the buoyancy and 
vigor of youth, harnessed to the experience of 
time, and, utilizing the best in both, proposes 
to do battle royal in the struggle of the work- 
ers for justice and the right. It will preach 
the gospel of the laborer’s rights to the fruits 
of his toil, the organization of labor in trade 
unions, and a closer federation of all as an es- 
sential means to that end. 

We confidently rely upon the growing in- 
telligence of our fellow-workers everywhere to 
give their earnest co-operation and support to 
our great cause, our organization, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and its official mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


TURN THE REVIVAL TO LABOR’S 
ACCOUNT. 


No matter what causes have contributed to- 
ward it, no one will dispute the fact that there 
are more workers employed today than at any 
time within the past few years. It is a fact, 
too, that with a revival in industry is coming 
a better spirit among the workers to obtain a 
better return for their labor, more considera- 
tion for their rights, than has been shown 
them in some time past. 

The officers of our affiliated unions, and our 
organizers, all testify to the growth in the 
number of unions formed, an increased mem- 
bership in existing unions, and a keener in- 
terest manifested by all in the work of organ- 
ized labor. 

We are beyond doubt entering upon the in- 
coming tide of an industrial revival, during 
which period there will be more general em- 
ployment; but that this simply means better 
conditions for the toilers, is not always certain. 
In fact, there are countries and industries in 
our own, where there is seldom any lack of 
employment, but which does not carry with it 
improved conditions for the workers. In truth, 
in our Own country we have seen instances 
where industrial prosperity has been accom. 
panied by reduction in wages. Here and 
there, there may be an employer who of his 
own volition will concede an increase in wages ; 
but the situation when such an increase or res- 
toration of wages is made, is in anticipation of 
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and to offset a still greater increase which the 
workers would undoubtedly demand. 

During the industrial stagnation of the 
past few years, great strides were made in 
‘labor saving machinery.’’ These are now 
being applied to industry and commerce; and, 
unless the workers of our country arouse to 
the situation, we may find a most wonderful 
increase in the production of wealth without 
a corresponding increased employment in the 
number of the workers, and without any im- 
provement in their material and social con- 
dition. 

If the working men of our country desire 
to prolong this period of revived industry, 
two things are necessary and essential. The 
first is organization, and the second to move 
along the line to reduce the hours of labor of 
those who are employed. 

Wages should increase ; periods and seasons 
of employment lengthened; the number of 
unemployed must be reduced ; the consuming 
power of the laborer increased; the leisure 
resulting from lesser hours of manual labor 
will open up a vista of opportanitics which 
will make the laborer not only a worker, but 
more of a man, with all that that ennobling 
term implies. 

Unless this course is pursued and taken ad- 
vantage of and enforced, an industrial crisis 
will surely and prematurely overtake us with 
increased and intensified severity. There is 
but one way in which the workers can secure 
some of theadvantages resultant from the indus- 
trial revival, and retain the improved indus- 
trial conditions for the longest possible period 
of time, and that is to organize—organize in 
their unions and strengthen them at once ; and, 
by organized effort and common concert of 
action, reduce the hours of labor of all, thus 
bringing sunshine and blessings into the 
homes of the toilers of America from which, 
if we are but true to ourselves and to each 
other, they will never more be driven. 


THE CONGRESS AND LABOR. 

The 55th Congress has adjourned. During 
its life it made history. Whether that history 
will redound to the advantage of our people 
only the future can tell with certainty. We 
have, when questions affecting the war and 
the foreign policy in which it resulted, dis- 
cussed the various subjects at the time. When 
occasion requires and seems most appropriate 
or most telling for the interests of labor, we 
shall again revert to them. At this time, 


however, we content ourselves with the sub- 
jects affecting the wage earners directly ; that 
is, labor legislation relating to them. 

Among the laws enacted affecting the inter- 
ests of labor may be enumerated the bill for 
the improvement in the condition of the sea- 


men, and the exercise of their right to quit 
work in any American port, or in any nearby 
foreign country, and the restriction of the 
allotment of their wages by which the 
‘“‘crimps’’ prospered so largely. There can 
be no doubt but that this seamen’s bill was 
the most important measure passed by Con- 
gress in the interests of labor, and that its in- 
fluence will make for the seamen’s good. 

The railroad arbitration bill was enacted ; 
but whether the same will prove advantageous 
or detrimental, the future alone can tell. 

The bill creating the Industrial Commission 
to investigate the conditions of labor, ete., 
and to report remedial legislation to Congress 
became a law. Its utility is problematical. 
The make up of the commission renders it 
extremely doubtful that tangible results will 
follow. The action of its chairman, Senator 
Kyle, as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, who introduced the 
Kight- hour Bill, had it refer:ed to the commit- 
tee of which he was chairman, dragging the 
bill along in committee until the time when it 
would scarcely be considered by the Senate, 
and finally his submitting a minority report 
against his own bill, makes his position as 
chairman of the Industrial Commission a ques- 
tion as to whether he is in favor of the com- 
mission’s recommending legislation to which, 
in the way already indicated, he has declared 
himself opposed. 

The bill to protect the Plate Printers from 
having their trade ruthlessly destroyed by a 
dishonorable official, was prevented and greater 
protection accorded them by law. 

A law to increase, or rather to restore, the 

yages of the employes of the Government 
Printing Office from $3.20 to $4.00 per day was 
enacted. 

The anti-convict labor bill, the injunction 
bill, and the Eight-hour Bill failed to pass. In 
regard to the latter measure we should say 
that it was a genuine EKight-hour Bill, one of 
far-reaching consequences, and which would 
have required contractors and sub-contractors 
doing government work or furnishing material, 
not bought in the open market, to enforce the 
eight-hour workday. 

We can not hide our disappointment that 
Congress should have failed to pass this bill. 
It had passed the House of Representatives 
unanimously ; and, if there had been but one 
Senator intensely interested in its passage, 
there can be no doubt but that it would now 
be upon the statute books of our country. 

Looking back over the entire session while 
this bill was before Congress, there is nothing 
honorable that we can recall that organized 
labor ought to have done which was left 
undone. It is true that we are disappointed 
at the failure of this bill to become a law, but 
we are none the less sure that the advance 
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secured is cause for encouragement—the ad- 
vance made in agitation upon this subject, the 
converts made to the measure, and the record 
already established that this genuine Hight- 
hour Bill, this bona fide labor measure, will 
yet be enacted into law at no distant date. 

No people intensely interested in a just 
cause are ever frustrated in the accomplish- 
ment of a worthy object. Cowards and 
carping crities may fall back and refuse to go 
on; but men of real flesh and blood, men who 
are devoted to the cause of labor, men who 
will stand for the right, no matter under what 
adverse circumstances, aye, the adverse cir- 
cumstances simply intensifying their deter- 
mination to fight and conquer, will fight right 
on. ‘Thus the brave trade unionists of the 
American Federation of Labor will be on 
guard, organizing, agitating, and educating 
all, arousing intense feeling and judgment 
upon this question, and finally securing this 
most beneficent measure. 

Those who are responsible for the defeat of 
the bill will be held to a strict accountability 
for their hostility. Those who have treacher- 
ously doomed it to its fate in the last Congress 
will be made to bear the ignominy of their 
action. 

We have gained several substantial meas- 
ures, but not that which was our just due nor 
our just rights. However, the past is gone 
and except for the lessons it teaches, we shall 
turn our backs to it and, looking squarely into 
the future, organized labor is ready and yearn- 
ing for the fray to secure justice to labor upon 
every field of action ; and upon the banner of 
the hosts of labor will stand conspicuously 
emblazoned the demand for the eight-hour 
workday. 


OF COURSE WE ARE RIGHT! 


In view of the fact that organized labor is 
continually opposed in its efforts to inaugurate 
the shorter workday it is interesting that now 
and then some venturesome or far-seeing em- 
ployer will undertake the experiment, and it 
is a gratifying fact to the advocates of labor 
reform that in not a single instance on record 
has any employer regretted the new and im- 
proved methods and the results which the new 
regime demonstrated. 

From time to time we have recorded indi- 
vidual experiments of employers on a large 
scale, and among the latest we find Mr. A. F. 
Hills, director of the Thames Iron Works and 
Ship Wharf Company, who has become widely 
known in the construction of great warships. 
Among other things regarding the industry, 
Mr. Hill recently said : 

**In 1894 I introduced the eight-hour work- 
day. The wages 1893 paid out were £96,066 
sterling. In 1898 they amounted to £242,336. 
It will be seen that in seven years the wages 


paid out increased 145 per cent. There is no 
question that the eight-hour workday is profit- 
able, too.’’ 

He investigated and calculated the cost of 
every ton of the five English battle-ships 
which were built before the introduction of 
the eight-hour workday ; and also the English 
and Japanese battle-ships and cruisers, con- 
structed after the introduction of the eight- 
hour day, and asserts that ‘‘ THE COST OF THE 
SHIPS BUILT UNDER THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
WAS LESSENED BY 17 TO 18 PER CENT. PER 
TONNAGE AS COMPARED TO THOSE MANU- 
FACTURED UNDER THE OLD REGIME, At 
the same time, the Thames Iron Works in the 
last two months, by open bidding, submitted 
the lowest bids and secured the contracts. 

The work coming to the company has in- 
creased to such an extent that it has become 
necessary to increase the plant by adding an- 
other shipbuilding yard on the Thames, upon 
which it is proposed to float a banner that 
‘the eight-hour day prevails in this establish- 
ment.”? Mr. Hills adds: 

“THE EIGHT-HOUR WORK-DAY HAS 
BROUGHT NOTHING BUT BLESSINGS TO ALL, 
It 18 GOOD FOR THE WORKMEN, GOOD FOR 
THE WORK, AND GOOD FOR THE COMPANY.”’ 

The ignorance of our own shipbuilders be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, in the hearing on the Eight-hour Bill, 
in antagonizing its enactment, was supreme. 
Even in the face of the fact that Mr. Cramp 
himself testified that he secured contracts for 
building Russian warships over the bids of 
French shipbuilders, furnishing the ship at a 
lesser cost and in just one-half the time, not- 
withstanding that the hours of labor were less 
and wages higher here than in France, he still 
persisted in opposing the bill. The lesson of 
other employers as well as his own establish- 
ment taught him nothing as to the wisdom, 
the great public benefit and economy of the 
shorter workday. 

To any but the close observer it seems pecu- 
liar, but it is nevertheless a fact, that when the 
hours of daily labor are reduced from ten to 
nine there is a constant effort on the part of 
employers to return to the longer workday of 
ten hours, but it is also true that in every in- 
dustry where the eight-hour day has prevailed 
for a reasonable period, that is a year or more, 
employers of labor do not care, yes, could not 
be persuaded, to go back to the nine or ten 
hour day. 

It is the inexperience of employers or their 
intuition that once the eight-hour day is 
gained that there can be no going back, that 
valls forth their dogged opposition to anything 
which labor proposes, and this is no doubt 
heightened by the fear that to concede to the 
workers an inch and they will want an ell. 
But be this as it may, it is beyond question 
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a source of gratification that labor, in every 
demand that is made to reduce the hours of 
daily toil, is justified by the facts, by experi- 
ence, by justice, and by right. 

We shall yet secure the eight-hour workday. 
By law in every part of the work for the gov- 
ernment, and by the power of our organized 
effort in every industry of our country. 

Workers, organize in your trade unions and 
strive for the eight-hour workday, and in its 
wake it will be seen that the dawn of a better, 
brighter, happier day—the day of freedom and 
justice—is not so far off. 


AN AMERICAN INTERNAL POLICY. 


A few days ago the editor of one of our 
metropolitan newspapers submitted the fol- 
lowing questions to a number of citizens of 
the country as the basis for an American 
‘Internal Poliey,’’ to which the efforts of all 
should be directed : ‘ 

‘*Public Ownership of Public Franchises. 

‘*Destruction of Criminal Trusts. 

‘**A Graduated Income Tax. 

‘Election of Senators by the People. 

‘‘National, State and Municipal Improvement 
of the Public School System.” 

Among the number to whom these questions 
were put was the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, who made the following 
reply : 

In the five propositions submitted as an 
American internal policy, there is not a fea- 
ture to which I do not give my hearty and 
entireapproval. In fact, each and all of these 
propositions have been adopted at one time or 
another as principles of the American labor 
movement. 

Certainly the lavish hand with which special 
privileges have been granted to private cor- 
porations and the unscrupulous methods used 
in obtaining and hedging about these privi- 
leges merit the contempt of every American 
and should call forth such an indignant protest 
as to compel the public ownership of such 
privileges and franchises. 

There is a form of trust which may have a 
proper place in the development of material 
progress, which may be a phase of industrial 
growth, but the perversion by the trusts of 
legislation and the suspicion of undue influ- 
ence exerted upon the judiciary makes it 
essential that Congress and State legislatures 
deal with this question in an effective manuer. 
In connection with this, due circumspection 
is necessary, as the measures intended for the 
regulation of the trusts have too often been 
turned by a perversion of the law against the 
labor organizations. One instance of this 


perversion of so-called anti-trust legislation has 
been manifest in the court-made law extending 
the power and use of injunction. 

Wealth is not only nurtured but protectedin 


every form by the Government, and this pro- 
tection is a social necessity ; but that the pos- 
sessors of wealth should contribute to the 
support of the Government in an amount com- 
mensurate with the protection it receives can 
not be logically disputed. , 

To deny the right of the Government to 
impose an income tax is to deny one of the 
fundamental functions of all government. The 
right to impose this tax, which has recently 
been denied, should be secured before the 
question of graduating the tax need or should 
be considered. That a graduated income tax 
is justified is attested by the increased values 
created by the community—the unearned in- 
crement. 

Again, there is the protection given the 
wealth possessors by titles, patents, charters 
and other forms of special grants, all of which 
are conferred by the people in their corporate 
“apacity and from which they are entitled to 
some return in the form of a tax. 

That Senators should be elected by the peo- 
ple and not by the legislatures the merest tyro 
in the polities of recent times is aware. How 
many of our Senators have been elected by 
corrupt methods is too well known, and this 
widespread knowledge tells but half the truth. 

-*araphrasing Mr. Lincoln’s celebrated saying : 
**You may buy some of the people all of the 
time and all of the people some of the time, 
but you can’t buy all of the people all of the 
time,’’ this seems one of the best reasons, and 
certainly a sufficient one, for the direct elec- 
tion of Senators; for it is a sad truth that this 
paraphrase of Lincoln’s saying does not appear 
to apply to State legislatures. 

I favor the exercise of the functions of the 
national, State and municipal governments to 
the fullest limit for the improvement of the 
public school system. 

While giving my unqualified approval to 
the points enumerated in the internal policy, 
it seems to me to be incomplete unless accom- 
panied by the other measures so necessary for 
the protection and advancement of our people. 

The long hours of labor of the working peo- 
ple of our country are, in view of the great 
inventions and the application of new forces 
to industry and commerce, a hindrance to our 
progress and higher attainments. For that 
reason and for innumerable other reasons, the 
reduction of the hours of labor, the abolition 
of the sweatshop and the amplest sanitary reg 
ulation of labor and the homes of laborers 
should be incorporated in the policy. 

Then, again, the new political conditions 
arising as the result of our war with Spain ren- 
der it essential that slave labor and slave-like 
contract labor, as well as the laws for the spe- 
cific enforcement of the conditions of the con- 
tracts of labor and personal service, should be 
abolished wherever the flag of our country 
waves. 
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SPLENDID IMPROVEMENTS FOR . 
SEAMEN. 


It will be a cause of genuine congratulation 
for the trade unionists affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to learn the great good 
which they have secured for the seamen of the 
United States. Of course, everyone knows, 
vaguely or otherwise, the awful conditions, pri- 
vations and wrongs from which seamen suf- 
fered, but in order that all may have a better 
understanding of the subject and the benefi- 
cent changes wrought by the law which the 
American Federation of Labor secured by the 


passage of the Seamen’s Bill at the hands of 


the United States Congress, we let the seamen 
speak for themselves, which they do as fol- 
lows through the columns of the Coast Seamen’s 
Journal, the official journal of the National 
Seamen’s Union: 

‘To appreciate what has been accomplished 
by the new seamen’s law it must be judged 
relatively to the old law. One characteristic 
of the law in the seamen’s case will illustrate 
our meaning. Under the old law, when a 
seaman signed articles for a voyage, he could 
be compelled to stay by his ship until the voy- 
age was ended in one, two, or three years. 
No matter how unseaworthy his ship was, how 
bad the food be, or how brutal the treatment 
received from the ship’s officers, he was forced 
to submit. If he left his ship before the voy- 
age was ended, he could be arrested upon the 
mere word of the shipmaster, shipowner or his 
agents, and either taken on board again imme- 
diately or clapped in prison for three months. 
If, during these three months, it suited the 
master of the vessel to bring the deserting 
seaman on board again, he could do so by 
merely notifying the shore authorities to that 
effect. In the case the seaman was put on 
board in irons and compelled to go to work by 
being starved and brutalized until nature be- 
came exhausted, his only chance of escape 
lay in death, a contingency that not infre- 
quently intervened, sometimes by murder, 
sometimes by suicide. This was the old law 
in the case of the American seaman, a law 
founded upon ancient conditions, and which 
has remained on the statutes until the pres- 
ent day, notwithstanding the conditions in 
which it originated have long been done 
away with. Until 1895, this was the law in 
regard to all seamen. In that year the law 
was altered so as fo exempt the coastwise sea- 
man from this involuntary servitude. But, so 
far as the foreign going seaman is concerned, 
the law as here described has remained in full 
force, It is in force today. But, on Febru- 
ary 20, this relic of barbarism will be abol- 
ished in the case of all seamen, coastwise and 
foreign-going. On and after that date, the 


American seaman will be as free to work or 
quit as the American in any other line of 
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business. In brief, the theory of American 
liberty and personal freedom, which has hith- 
erto been merely a satirism to the American 
seaman, will be extended to him in fact and 
in practice. Thus, relatively to the old law, 
the law that goes into effect next Monday is to 
the American seaman the first realization of 
Independenceand Emancipation. And, natu- 
rally, he esteems the importance of this event 
in proportion as it has been long deferred. 

‘*Of course, the seamen themselves realize 
that the principles of the new law will remain 
as much a matter of pure theory as if they 
had never been enacted, unless they are vigor- 
ously defended and enforced by the seamen 
themselves. At least the organized seamen 
know this. Experience has taught us that the 
only law that can be left to enforce itself is 
the law that is against us. It takes vigilance, 
courage, intelligence and persistency to enforce 
the law in our favor. There may be, and no 
doubt there are a number of seamen who think, 
or think they think, that law is a sort of ma- 
chine with button attachment, which, when 
pressed, will do the rest. That is a serious 
mistake. The law, and particularly the sea- 
men’s law, is lifeless in itself; it needs to be 
stood onend, skull-dragged, kicked and pushed 
before it can be got to move. We reiterate, 
that if the new law is to amount to anything 
more than paper and ink it will have to be 
enforced by those in whose interests it is 
drafted, i. e., the seamen. There is only one 
practical way of enforcing the law, and that is 
by organization—the organization of the indi- 
vidual seamen in the unions of their respec- 
tive localities, and the federation of the local 
unions in the International Seamen’s Union 
of America. ‘United we stand; divided we 
fall.’ ”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Labor has no might to enforce right without 
organization. 


Organization is the secret to the success of 


the toilers cause. 


Labor must not only be right, but have the 
might to enforce it. 


Every union formed is a move in the direc- 
tion for ashorter workday. 


Every worker brought into the fold of union- 
ism is a potent factor to secure justice for 
labor. 

Every effort made to reduce the hours of 
labor is a step in the direction to establish jus- 
tice among men. 


We shall soon publish a comprehensive re- 
port of our Legislative Committee upon the 
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various labor measures which were before the 
55th Congress and it will be found mighty 
‘‘interestin’ readin’.’’ 

Join your union! If none exists form one. 
Join unions with unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Do you believe that labor can not secure jus- 
tice or right without organization? If so, join 
your trade union. 

Every trade union brought into existence is 
a link forged in the chain of the fraternal bond 
of the Brotherhood of Man. 





Now is the time to join your union! Don’t 
postpone doing the right thing—joining. your 
union—until some other time. Join now! 
Now! Now! 


Every advance made by organized labor is 
an argument pregnant with facts to convert 
the unbeliever that the demands of the workers 
have their basis in sound ethics and equity. 





If it is right for the individual worker to join 
the union of his trade and it is right for a local 
union to join the national union of the trade, it 
cannot be right for any national union to re- 
main outside of the family of national trade 
unions under the broad, progressive and com- 
prehensive banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


What are you doing to help the great labor 
press of the country? These papers, started 
by earnest, self-sacrificing men, to advocate 
your interests, your cause, at all times and un- 
der all circumstances, are certainly entitled 
tosomething morethan ‘‘sympathy.’’ What’s- 
his-name said : 


Sympathy without relief 
Is like mustard without beef. 


Give the labor papers your cordial and 
earnest support and it will come back to you 
in substantial gains. 


TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 


ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


Thorough Unity. 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 

Working Overtime. 


We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


UNIVERSAL UNION LABEL. 


The Kansas City convention adopted the 
following upon the question of a universal 
union label. We should be pleased to publish 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST short arti- 
cles from the pens of members who have any 
light to shed upon the subject. 


While a Universal Label is, perhaps, much to-be desired, 
still many complications stand in the way of its adoption ; 
therefore, we recommend that the matter be made a subject 
of discussion for the coming year; and, further 

Resolved, that the incoming Executive Council advise 
with the National and International organizations having 
labels, on the subject of a uniform label to be used on all 
union made goods, and to report their findings to the next 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor. 








Eight-Hour Bill. 


55TH CONGRESS, H. R. 7389, 


2D SESSION, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
MAY 18, 1808, 


AN ACT 


Limiting the hours of daily services of laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed upon the public works of, or 
work done for the United States, orany Territory, or the 
District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
time of service of all laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
employed upon any public works of, or work done for the 
United States, or any Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
whether said work is done by contract or otherwise, is 
hereby limited and restricted to eight hours in any one calen- 
dar day; and itshall be unlawful for any officer of the United 
States, or of any Territory, or the District of Columbia, or any 
person acting for or on behalf of the United States, or any 
Territory, orsaid District, or any contractor or subcontractor 
for any part of any public works of, or work done for the 
United States, or any Territory, or said District, or any 
person whose duty it shall be to employ or to direct and 
control the services of such laborers, workmen, or mechan- 
ics, or Who has in fact the direction or control of the services 
of such laborers, workmen, or mechanics, to require or per- 
mit them, or any of them, to labor more than eight hours in 
any one calendar day, except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency caused by fire, flood, or danger to life or prop- 
erty, nor to work upon public military or naval works or 
defences in time of war, 

Sec, 2. That each and every contract to which the United 
States, any Territory, or the District of Columbia is a party, 
and every contract made for or on behalf of the United 
States, orany Territory, or said District, which contract may 
involve the employment of laborers, workmen, or me- 
chanics, shall contain a stipulation that no laborer, work- 
man, or mechanic in the employ of the contractor or any 
subcontractor doing or contracting to do any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract, shall be required 
or permitted to work more than cight hours in any one 
calendar day; and each and every such contract shall 
stipulate a penalty for each violation of the stipulation 
directed by this act of ten dollars for each laborer, work- 
man, or mechanic, for each and every calendar day in which 
he shall labor more than eight hours; and the inspector or 
other officer or person whose duty it shall be to see that the 
provisions of any such contract are complied with, shall 
report to the proper officer of the United States, or any Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia, all violations of the stip- 
ulation in this Act provided for in each and every such con- 
tract, and the amountof the penalties stipulated in any such 
contract shall be withheld by the officer or person whose 
duty it shall be to pay the moneys due under such contract, 
whether the violations for which said penaltites were im- 
posed were by the contractor, his agents, or employees,or any 
subcontractor, his agents, oremployees, No person on behalf 
of the United States or any Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, shall rebate or remit any penalty imposed under any 
stipulation herein provided for, unless upon a finding which 
he shall make up and certify that such penalty was imposed 
by reason of an error of fact. 

Sec. 3. That any officer of the United States, or any Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, or,any person acting for or 
on behalf of the United States, or any Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who shall violate the provisions of this 
Act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be sub- 

ect toa fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of 
the court, the fine not to exceed five hundred dollars, nor 
the imprisonment one year. 
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Sec, 4. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
this Act, in so far as they are inconsistent, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. But nothing in this Actshall apply to 
any existing contract, or to soldiers and sailors enlisted, 
respectively, in the Army or Navy of the United States, or 
to seamen on seagoing vessels. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 17, 1898. 

Attest: A. McDoOwWELL, Clerk. 

By Wo. J. BROWNING, Chief Clerk. 

The above is the Eight-hour Bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives. The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor reported the bill February 17, 1899, with the following 
amendments: 

The following words in Section l are stricken out: “ Except 
in cases of extraordinary emergency caused by fire, flood, or 
danger to life or property, norto work upon public mili- 
tary or naval works or defences in time of war,” and the fol- 
lowing words substituted : “xcept when in the opinion of 
the head of the department having the work in charge an emer- 
gency exists.” 

Section 2. Insert after the word “day,” on line —, the fol- 
lowing: “Except when in the opinion of the head of the depart- 
ment having the work in charge an emergency exists.” 

Section 4, Add the following “or to the transportation 
of mails, merchandise, or passengers, or to common carriers in 
any way. Nor shall this Act apply to contracts for the pur- 
chase of the ordinary supplies of the Government, whether 
manufactured to conform to particular specifications or not 
Nor shall it apply to contracts for such materials as may be 
usually purchased in the open market.” 


The Right to Strike. 


Recently discussing the question of the workers’ 
right to strike, the Chicago Times-Herald said : 
Even conservative economists recognize the utility 
and beneficence of trade unions and larger feder- 
ations of labor. The right to strike for any reason 
at all is upheld, and even sympathetic strikes are 
admitted to be legal, whether wise and expedient 
or not. In the Debs case the United States Su- 
preme Court went out of its way to some extent to 
declare most earnestly that the right of working- 
men to strike in a body can not and will not be 
challenged by the courts. No matter how great 
the injury to the employer, no matter how great 
the hardships and inconvenience to the public at 
large, the right of workingmen to quit work for 
any reason or no reason must be respected. Wage- 
workers may be under moral obligations to the 
community to refrain from disorganizing industry , 
but legally they are not bound to consider any 
interest except their own. No one can inquire 
their motives for striking; no one can interfere 
with them. 





The following from the Kansas City Star fairly 
represents the observations of those who viewed 
the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. ‘The first impression conveyed by the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
is the stalwart physique of the delegates. They 
resemble a body of United States regular troops 
in the garb of civilians. In physiognomy and proof 
of intellectual development the convention is a 
superior body, as compared with the average po- 
litical gathering, which suggests that politicians 
might improve themselves by doing more work.” 
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The Coal Miners’ Convention. 
INDIANAPOLIS, February 21, 1899. 


Editor American Federationist : 

It may be a little late but we do not think it in- 
opportune at this time to acquaint your readers 
who were compelled to depend upon the reports 
furnished by the daily papers for their news of the 
Pittsburg Convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America held on January 9-20, as well as the 
Joint Convention of Miners and Operatives held in 
the same city January 17-24, 1899. 

Upon reading some of the reports mentioned, a 
person would conclude—who had no other source 
of information—that the convention of the miners 
was a miniature ‘ Donnybrook Fair,’’ with all the 
characteristics of that celebrated gathering. 

It is true that there were some lively scenes and 
some rapid, acrimonious cross-firing between the 
delegates, but not more so than happens upon 
many occasions, in large gatherings of labor, polit- 
ical, philosophical, social and religious assemblies, 
where men meet who have strong convictions, ac- 
tive prejudices, robust animosities, lively friend- 
shipsand deep-seated conscientious conclusions that 
the cause they represent and advocate is right and 
just, and should triumph. Such sentiments are 
responsible for any extraordinary display of feel- 
ing there may have been. 

That there were factions in the convention so 
far as the choice for officers was concerned we will 
not attempt to deny, but there were no factions so 
far as the desire to advance and protect the inter- 
est of the mine workers of the country, we earn- 
estly believe; there was a difference of opinion as 
to how their interest could be best served, but no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity and im- 
portance of giving them the best service possible. 

That the newspapers of Pittsburg and other cities 
took a lively interest in the proceedings, in fact, 
that they in some instances took a more lively in- 
terest than their positions as news gatherers and 
reporters demanded was evidenced by the biased 
and strongly colored reports sent out, lauding the 
faction favored, and unfairly representing the op- 
posing factions. To this unfairness of the press 
much of the discord was due. The fact is that 
newspaper men should attempt to get all the news 
there is and report it as it is, and when they con- 
fine themselves to their legitimate work, no fault 
will be found with them, but when they attempt to 
influence the election of officers, the formation of a 
policy, or the moulding of opinions, they are clearly 
outside of their legitimate functions, and have no 
right to complain if their interference is resented, 
their officiousness suppressed, and their presence 
forbidden in any convention met for any purpose. 

However, notwithstanding any disagreements 
there may have been in the miners’ convention, 
there was a commendable unanimity of action and 
sentiment in the joint convention so far as the 
miners were concerned, in their efforts to make a 
scale to govern in the coming year. 

At this time we are pleased to be able to report 
that there are no factions in the ranks of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The factional 
feeling died when the convention adjourned, The 


verdict of that convention has been accepted by all 
organized miners as disposing of the contentions 
existing and preceding the Pittsburg gathering. 
Harmony, good will, and a feeling of fraternity, 
co-operation and brotherly interest has been re- 
stored, so that the marks and scars of the late con- 
flict have been obliterated, and all are marching 
forward without a deflection or deviation in any 
particular from that unity so necessary to insure 
to our craftsmen best results from combined organ- 
ized effort. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that if any were 
of the opinion that they might — by any dis- 
sensions or divisions in our ranks, their illusions 
will be dispelled, for they will find a combined 
where they hoped to find a divided people; they 
will find a unanimous sentiment that it requires 
our united efforts to oppose the common enemy, 
and that so far as we are concerned our only fight, 
if fight we must, will be to maintain scale prices 
and conditions during the life of the contract 
agreed upon in the late joint convention of miners 
and operators. 

Fraternally, THos. W. DAvis, 
Vice-President United Mine Workers of A. 


Attention A. F. of L. Organizers, 


The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
are at the present time offering special induce- 
ments to organizers for the establishment of new 
unions in cities where such do not at present exist. 
We are desired by their Grand Secretary to say 
that the Brotherhood will pay $10 for every union 
organized, and will in addition give the organizer 
every assistance possible from headquarters. For 
further particulars address, Robt. B. Kerr, Grand 
Sec’y-Treasurer, 620 Forty-fifth St., Roek Island, 
Ill., or George Bell, Grand Organizer, 424 E. Sixty- 
Sixth St., New York City. 


A determined effort is being made by the Gar- 
ment Workers of New York to secure the abolition 
of the sweat shop system. The War Department 
is being appealed to to co-operate in this effort, 
and thus prevent clothing containing germs of 
disease from being manufactured for the army. 


Every piece of work done for the city of Lon- 
don has the following stipulation: **The trade 
union price shall govern all wages paid.” All the 
work is done directly by the city, which selects the 
foreman; the foreman gives a bond and receives 
only the same wages as the other men, the city 
ae to him as security for the class of work 

one. 


Secretary Shamp of the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen reports that they have 
done exceedingly well during the month of bee. 
ary. Beside charter applications received through 
the American Federation of Labor office, they 
have issued charters in South Omaha, Neb., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and have a prospective organization in 
Washington, D. C. 


Organizer Sheets, of Roanoke, Va., reports a de- 
cided increase in membersbip in the Oar Builders’ 
Union, and says further that the Brick Pavers when 
organized five years ago, received $3.50 and $4.00 
per day, but sifce they lost interest in the union 
and it was dissolved, they now get only $1.75 and 
$2.00 per day. He also expects soon to organize 
the Boiler Makers. 
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Organizers’ Doings, 


Organizer Negele, of St. Louis, reports having 
organized a union of car molders and helpers, and 
also a union of the belt makers. 


Secretary Geo. Bauman of Elgin, Ill. has organ- 
ized six local unions within the past few months, a 
clerks union being the latest addition to the ranks. 


Organizer John G. Powell, of E. Liverpool, O., 
reports that he has in progress of formation three 
unions—blacksmiths, insurance agents and team- 
sters. 


Organizer Herman F. Trapper, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
reports having: organized a Stationary Firemens 
and a Bartenders Union during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 


Organizer Hall of West Superior, Wis., reports 
the organization of a Machinists Union, and that 
the Trade and Labor Assembly have 23 unions af- 
filliated. 


W. E. Klapetzky, secretary of the Journeymen 
Barbers International Union reports that they 
issued charters in Muskegon, Mich., and Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Organizer Lewis, of Washington, D. C., has 
organized the pattern makers in the Washington 
Navy Yard. They have taken an active hand in 
the passage of the Naval Overtime Bill. 


Organizer Bradley, of Kansas City, Mo., has or- 
ganized a Bill Posters and Billers Union, and also 
forwarded four applications for charters to national 
organizations during the past two months. 


Secretary Beale, of South Bend, Ind., Federal 
Labor Union No. 7105, reports: ‘‘'The movement 
for organization is brightening up in our city, and 
we will keep the ballrolling now that it is started.” 


General Secretary-Treasurer McBride, of the 
Pattern Makers’ League, called a meeting of the 
pattern makers of Baltimore on February 15, to 
organize an association. The meeting was well 
attended, temporary officers elected, a charter 
asked for and a committee appointed to notify 
every member of the craft inthe vicinity. Astrong 
organization in Baltimore is now the prospect. 


Organizer Suchanek, of South Bend, Ind., reports 
organizing the rubber workers of Mishawaka into a 
union with ninety-eight members. He says, “I 
held a meeting last night. It was twenty degrees 
below zero, yet they all turned out. The hall was 
packed. To-night, which promises to be equally 
as cold, I will havea meeting of the Singer em- 
ployees. We expect two hundred or three hun- 
dred of the Studebakers. The plasterers organized 
last week, and there are others talking of organiz- 
ing. | The future seems full of hope for the work- 
ers. 


Miscellaneous Notes, 


Subscribe for and read the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. It teaches the whole lesson of unionism. 


Twenty-eight applications for charters were re- 
ceived at American Federation of Labor headquar- 
a + re last month. Twenty charters were 
ssued. 


A bill was introduced in Congress by Mr. Gros- 
venor of Ohio, directing the Public Printer to 


print the label of the International Typographical 
Union or Allied Trades Council on all publications 
of the Government. 


F. J. Weber, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, says that there is a general 
revival of interest along the line of organized labor 
in Milwaukee. 


President Dailey,of the Coremakers’ International 
Union, states that he does not believe there is a 
national organizaton in the country that has made 
such splendid progress as theirs, during the last 
three months. 


The Executive Council at the meeting determined 
to push toits final enactment the bill for the crea- 
tion of a Department of Labor, the executive officer 
of which shall be a Secretary with a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet. 


Geo. F. Keefer, of Kewanee, IIl., reports that the 
Trade and Labor Assembly are making a strong 
effort to have an eight-hour day labor ordinance 
passed this spring, also that a new labor paper 
named the Labor Review has been started. 


Secretary Bauer, of the Ohio State Federation, 
desires it to be generally known that local and 
central bodies of that State can become attached 
to the State Federation by forwarding one dollar 
to 8. P. Ewing, 877 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 


The Stanley G. Flagg Company’s employes, of 
Pottstown, Pa., are on strike for an advance in 
wages. The laborers were granted a 10 per cent. 
increase, but the moulders refused to return to 
work until their demands were also complied with. 


The Cleveland Citizen has the distinction of be- 
ing the only paper which violated the request not 
to publish the substance or contents of a circular 
issued by the American Federation of Labor in 
regard to the Eight-hour bill then pending before 
Congress. 


The Lathers’ Union of Cleveland, Ohio, fixed the 
scale of prices for next season, to go into effect on 
May 1, as follows: Common mortar lathing, 2) 
cents per yard; hard plaster 2} cents; day wages, 
first class men, $2.50, eight hours; second class, 
$2.25; third class, $2.00. 


It is reported that Indiana has adopted partly 
the New York State plan regarding convict labor. 
A recent enactment provided that after the expira- 
tion of existing contracts what manufacturing the 
convicts do shall be on the State’s account, with a 
view of later manufacturing only for the penal 
and State eleemosynary institutions. Meantime, 
one-half of the convicts will be employed in farm- 


ing. 


In a recent letter from Prof. Louis Vigoroux, of 
France, who has visited the United States three 
times and remained more than a year the last trip, 
to study the American labor movement, he says: 

“To sum up. I conclude that the labor organi- 
zations have bettered the condition of the Amer- 
ican workingman materially and morally. 

‘Collective bargaining has become necessary 
nowadays, and could not work without strong or- 
ganizations from both sides. 

‘* Industrial concerns can be worked satisfactorily 
under this system, and the system will rather in- 
crease than decrease the progress of a 

‘Organized workingmen will go more and more 
in politics if their trade unions can not protect 
them, and they will adopt revolutionary methods 
if they find political action insufficient.” 
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A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 

HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONS—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with 
a sketch of national and international unions of America. 
by P. J. McGuire. Per copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, 75 ets. ; 100, $5.00* 

THe Erauntr Hour PrRimer—The Fact, Theory and the 
Argument—By Geo, E, McNeill. Per copy, 5 ets.; dozen. 
50 cts. ; 100, $4.00, 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE EIGH! 
Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton, Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EranTr Hour MoOvEMENT—By 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 ets. ; 100, $4.00, 

UNIVERSAL EpuCATION—An Address, By Senator Henry 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

“WHat LABOR CouLD Do.”—An Address, By John Swin 
ton; with “Economic Conferences,” by Wm. Salter, and 
letter of Hon, Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; 100, $1.00, 

THE “ PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo. 
McNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” by 
umuel Gompers, Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts. ; 100, $4.00, 
“THE SAFETY OF THE FuTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED 
LABOR”—By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or 
German,) Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts. ; 100, $4.00, 

PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE UNIons—By Dyer D, Lum, Per 
copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, $1.00; 100, $0.00 

Wuy We Unrre—Per dozen, 20 cts.; per 100, $1.50 

Address AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
street northwest, Washington, D. C, 
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Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb, 21, 890, ) 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms 
have been declared UNFAIR: 

THE GEORGE FOWLER PACKING Co., Kansas City, Kans,, 

ILLINOIS Broom CoMPANY. , 

P. H. Binz, Monumental Worker, Cleveland, Ohio, 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 

Henry H. RoeLors & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretaries are requested to read this netice at union meet- 
ings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL SESSION. 


[Extract of Proceedings. | 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, } 
123-425 G Srreer, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D,.C., February 13, 1899, ) 


Afternoon Session, 


Executive Council called to order at 3 0’clock by President 
Gompers. 

Present; Samuel Gompers, James O'Connell, John Mit- 
chell, Thos, I. Kidd, John B. Lennon and Frank Morrison. 

A quorum Was not present in the city until the arrival of 
Vice President Mitchell and Treasurer Lennon in the after- 
noon. 

Vice President James Duncan telegraphed that all trains 
were stopped on account of the blizzard, 

Vice President Max Morris notified President Gompers by 
letter that he would not be present, that several important 
labor measures were pending before the Colorado Lentaia- 
ture, and he believed it to be to the best interest of the labor 
movement to remain and attend the session now in prog- 
ress, 

President Gompers then gave a resume of what had been 
done to secure the passage of the Eight-Hour Bill, and care- 
fully outlined to the Council its present status. 

He read a letter which he had addressed to the Chairman 
of the Census Committee, protesting against the passage of 
the bill in its present shape, because it contained a section 
which would nullify the present eight-hour law. 

Andrew Furuseth, of the Legislative Committee, stated 
that the minutes of the last hearing on the Eight-hour Bill 
were not printed, and until they were it was not probable 
that a meeting of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor would be held. 

Moved that President Gompers communicate’ with all na- 
tional organizations requesting them to write a letter to 





each Senator, urging them to assist/in the passage of the 
Kight-hour Bill. Adopted. 

It was ordered that a messenger be dispatched to a num- 
ber of Senators requesting interviews on Tuesday, February 
14, in regard to Eight-hour Bill, 

Mr. Eaton, Secretary-Treasurer of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers National Union appeared before the council in be- 
half of the striking shoeworkers in Marlboro, Mass. He said 
President Gompers and himself discussed the advisability 
of raising funds, when the President was at Marlboro, and 
it was then arranged that representatives of the local unions 
should call on the unions throughout the country and 
solicit assistance. The money received had been judiciously 
expended, but the number needing assistance has increased; 
that they requested him to telegraph President Gompers 
that the Executive Council should levy an assessment suf- 
ficient to raise $3,000 per week, and on that amount they be- 
lieved they could win the strike. Their national union was 
inacritical condition, occasioned by several strikes; that the 
Brockton and Marlboro strikes had redueed their funds to a 
low ebb. He said they were going to make a fight for 20 
cents a week for dues for the members to their local unions. 

Moved that the sum of $209 be appropriated to the Boot 
and Shoe Workers International Union and a further $100 
to be paid in one and two months, respectively. Adopted, 

On the application of the United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica to place the firm of Henry H. Roclofs & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on the “ We Don’t Patronize ” list, it was moved 
that the usual course be pursued and if the firm did not 
make a satisfactory reply, that the request be granted, 
Adopted. 

Max Morris telegraphed greetings and regrets that he 
could not be present, 

At é6o’clock Council adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock Tues- 
day morning. 

Tuesday, February 14.— Morning Session, 


Meeting called to order, President Gompers presiding. 

Present, Gompers, O'Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, Lennon and 
Morrison, 

Minutes of previous meeting read, corrected and ap- 
proved, 

Replies from Senators were received, 

Moved that Executive Council adjourn at 11.30 and pro- 
ceed to the Capitol to meet in conference with the Senators. 
Adopted, 

Vice-President Mitchell suggested that we hear Mr. Mul- 
holland of Toledo, O., who had something to say to the 
Council regarding the Kight-hour Bill. 

Andrew Furuseth stated that he had nothing further to 
report, other than that he had complied with the request of 
President Gompers and delivered messages to Senators and 
had received replies, whieh had been read, 

Mr. Stuart Reid said he had nothing to add to what had 
been said, 

President Gompers called the Executive Council's atten- 
tion to the bill which had been introduced, to form a De- 
martment of “Commerce and Industry” with a Seeretary 
mving a seat in the Cabinet, and stated that we contend 
that every department of the Government covers Commerce 
and Industry. 

Moved by Mr. Lennon and seconded by Messrs, O'Connell, 
Kidd and Mitchell that the instructions of the Cincinnati 
Convention be carried into effect, which provided for the 
introduction of a bill to create a Department of Labor with 
a secretary having a seat in the Cabinet, Adopted. 

On the application of the Metal Polishers to place the 
Buck Stove Shop of St. Louis, Mo, upon the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the American Federation of Labor, it was 
moved that it be referred to President Gompers and if cor- 
respondence was unsatisfactory, that the application be 
endorsed and name published, Adopted. 

At 11.16 the Council adjourned to proceed to the Capitol, 


Afternoon Session, 


Council reconvened at 4 o'clock with same members pres- 
ent, Messrs. Duncan and MeGuire being unable to reach 
city on account of snow-storm, 

President Gompers reported that G. W. Perkins had de- 
clined to serve on the committee to adjust the difficulties 
existing between the Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
Chicago, 

Moved that Daniel Keefe be selected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the refusal of G. W, Perkins to serve, and in case 
of his refusal that President Gompers be empowered to 
make another appointment. Adopted. 

Moved that the application of Button Workers Protective 
Union No. 7181, for endorsement of a label for their union 
be not granted and that they be communicated with, ree- 
ommending the use of the American Federation of Labor 
label. Adopted, 

President Gompers Informed the Executive Council that 
the States of Colorado, Michigan and Pennsylvania had 
passed resolutions calling upon the United States Senate to 
pass the Eight-hour Bill now mae ° 

Moved that President Gompers be Instructed to transmit 
to the Coopers and Brewery Workers National officers the 
interpretation placed upon the action of the convention in 
the Cooper v. Brewery Workers controversy by the Execu- 
tive Council. Adopted. 

President Gompers reported that Mr. John Barrett, of 
Lafayette, stated at the convention that he would do what 
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he could to bring about an amalgamation of the painters 
in view of the action of the convention, and also that John 
Elliott of Baltimore was expected here today, and that Mr. 
J. H. Sullivan had said he was anxious for unity. 

Itv moved by Thomas I, Kidd that President Gompers 
enter into correspondence with Secretary Barrett, with a 
view of bringing about an amalgamation of the painters’ 
organizations of the country, and that a copy of his letter 
be mailed to the officers of the local unions affiliated with 
the seceding painters’ organization. 

The Convention’s instructions regarding trip of President 
Gompers through the Inter-mountain district to be followed 
by an organizer, was taken up and discussed at some length, 
more particularly as to cities he should visit. 

Andrew Furuseth reported that the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor were scheduled to meet Thursday 
morning. 

For the Inter-mountain district the following names were 
suggested for organizer: Andrew Chalmers, of Denver; 
Frank J. Weber, of Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Geiger, Butte, Mont.; 
D.C. Coates, of Pueblo, and W. H. Howells. It was also 
advised that President Gompers correspond with Max Mor- 
ris In regard to the names submitted. 

Moved that W. H. Winn, of Columbus, Ga.; L. F. MeGru- 
der, of Atlanta, Gia,, and P.W. Greene, of Augusta, Ga., be en- 
gaged as organizers for the South; W. H. Winn fora period of 
three months, and L. F. MeGruderand P. W. Greene for one 
month, and that at the end of each month a statement of 
what had been accomplished be submitted by President 
Giompers to the Executive Council. 

It was moved and adopted that organized labor of the 
South be communicated with to secure their co-operation 
to assist our special organizers in their work. 

Adjourned until 9 o’clock Wednesday morning, 












Wednesday, February 15.—Morning Session. 


Meeting called to order. Absent: MeGuire, Duncan and 
Morris. 

G. W. Perkins, President Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, Andrew Furuseth, Horace M. Eaton and Stuart 
Reid were also present at the meeting. 

It was agreed that an effort should be made simultane- 
ously all over the country to organize the commercial 
telegraphers, 

The Kight-hour Bill was taken up. President Gompers 
read a letter from Secretary Sackett of the Industrial Com- 
mission, requesting that the Executive Council appear before 
the Commission during their stay in the city. 

Moved that consideration of the matter be deferred until 
the Senate takes action on the pending Eight-hour bill. 

Adjourned at 12.45 to meet at 2 o’clock,. 


Afternoon Session. 


Meeting called to order at 2 o’clock. Present: Gompers, 
Duncan, O'Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, Lennon and Morrison, 

Thomas I. Kidd stated that the matter of securing the 
amalgamation of the musicians of Chicago under the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor should receive the attention of the 
Council, Hegavea resume of what had been done to secure 
the merging of the two bodies, and that he had acted as the 
representative of the American Federation of Labor by in- 
struction of President Gompers, 

A clipping from the Chicago Journal of February 10, was 
submitted by Thos, I, Kidd, as a fair statement of the case, 

Mr. Kidd called for the reading of an agreement for the 
unity of the musicians, which was read, 

Moved that the agreement made by the committee over 
which Thos, I. Kidd presided be endorsed as a fair basis of 
settlement, and that the action of the Executive Council 
be communicated to Owen Miller, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, and to the two unions in in- 
terest, and that Mr, Kidd be instructed to continue. his 
efforts to bring about an amalgamation. Adopted, 

Moved that Vice-President Kidd be requested to look into 
the matter of the Scranton Central Labor Union (inasmuch 
us he is going to that city) and report to President Gompers 
what action should be taken to strengthen the central body. 
Adopted. 

A communication was received from Mr, Mahon, calling 
the attention of the Executive Council to the carrying of 
United Sates mall on street cars, 

Moved that the Executive Council protest against the in- 
discriminate use of the sign “ U.S, Mail” on street cars, and 
that the action be communicated to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Adopted, 

President Gompers submitted a draft of a letter to be for- 
warded to the members of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Approved, 

On the matter of the instruction of the Kansas City Con- 
vention, to request from the proper officers the removal 
from office of Claude M, Johnson, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, it was moved that President Gom- 
pers carry out the instruction of the Convention, Adopted. 

President Gompers stated that there was a proposition be- 
fore the Congress to place the police of Washington, D. C. 
on eight-hour basis. Mr, Fitzgerald and a policeman by 
the name of Nichols called on President Gompers, asking 
assistance of the American Federation of Labor. It was 
moved and adopted that the matter be referred to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and the Legislative Committee, with dis- 


cretionary are to act in the matter as soon as the 
Eight-hour bill was disposed of. 


Thursday, February 16.—Morning Session. 


Meeting called to order by President Gompers. Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, Lennon and 
Morrison, 

Mr. McBride, Secretary of the Pattern Makers, reached 
Washington and appeared before the Executive Council. 

Vice-President Kidd wanted information in regard to the 
Chicago breweries, and what position the Executive Council 
was going to take, 

Moved that the action of President Gompers in appoint- 
ing Thos. I. Kidd to adjust the brewery controversy be en- 
dorsed, and that he be continued, and that Vice-President 
James O’Connell act with Vice-President Kidd. 

Moved that Resolution No, 12, referring to the amend- 
ment of copyright law, be referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, with instructions to have it introduced. Adopted. 

Moved and adopted that Secretary Morrison be instructed 
to act in conformity with instruction on Resolution No, 128, 
and notify the Government officials of Oklahoma, that the 
firm of Hundson, Kinberly & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was 
unfair. 

On Resolution No. 17 regarding extra pay for overtime, it 
was stated that resolutions have been introduced in both 
Houses and reported favorably, in so far as the Navy Depart- 
ment is concerned, It was moved that the Legislative Com- 
mittee continue their efforts to have resolutions passed, 

On Resolution No, 18, it was moved that the president and 
secretary write to the heads of the different Departments, 
protesting against the practice of piece work, and the run- 
ning of two or more machines by one man. Adopted. 

Executive Council adjourned at 12.30 to meet at 2 o’clock. 


Afternoon Session. 


Meeting called to order at 2 o’clock. Present: Gompers, 
Duncan, Kidd, Mitchell, Lennon and Morrison. Vice-Presi- 
dent O'Connell was excused to attend a meeting of his craft 
in Philadelphia, with the request that he return to-morrow, 

Resolution No, 19, which requested the assistance of offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor to have passed a 
bill now pending in Congress to restore the wages of printers 
to four dollars per day, was then taken up and President 
Gompers stated that action had already been taken. 

On Resolution No, 9 action was taken. 

Moved that Resolution No, 27 be referred to the President, 
and that he communicate with the officers of the Leather 
Workers, requesting information and suggestions, Adopted. 

On motion, substitute adopted in place of resolution No. 
48, regarding income tax, was referred to the Legislative 
Committee, 

Mr. McKenzie, a representative of the ticket brokers, ap- 
peared before the committee and stated that the anti-scalp- 
ers bill was practically killed, and he thanked the American 
Federation of Labor for the efficient aid rendered their 
organization. 

On Resolution 50, it was moved and seconded that officers 
of affiliated organizations be communicated with, to 
secure the passage of laws on convict labor in the dif- 
ferent States similar to the New York law now in opera- 
tion, 

Moved that the President and Secretary secure copies of 
important injunctions and submit them to the next meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, Adopted, 

On Resolution No. 5, which favors granting thirty days’ 
leave of absence to all government employes, it was referred 
to the President and Secretary with the request that they 
- at the next meeting of the Executive Council. 

t was reported that the MeCleary and Gage bill was op- 
posed, and it failed of passage. 

The Wood Carvers controversy at Chicago was taken up on 
a letter under date of February M, received from the Secre- 
tary of the Chicago Union of the International Wood Car- 
vers’ Association. Moved that the Chicago Federation of 
Labor be informed that it is the sense of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor that in view 
of the fact that the Wood Carvers Association is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor that their local 
union in Chicago is entitled to all the rights and privileges, 
including representation in the contral body that are con- 
ceded to their local unions throughout the country, pro- 
vided there be no charges against said local unions as bona 
fide trade unions. Adopted, 

Adopted that action be deferred on the application of Wood 
Workers to place X, Ganter of Baltimore on the unfair list. 

The strike of the members of the laborers’ union at Lud- 
ington was discussed, and referred to President Gompers 
with instructions to take such action as in his opinion would 
assist in winning the strike, 

On Resolution No, 46it was moved that the Secretary col- 
lect from such sources as were possible information concern- 
ing the discharge of George Daggett by the post office 
officials, and that President Gompers take action in con- 
formity with the resolution. Adopted. 

On Resolution No, 67, it was ordered that the President 
correspond with the firms in interest and the union in in- 
terest and the Central Union of Boston, and submit the cor- 
respondence to the Executive Council. Adopted. 
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Moved that the executive officers correspond with officers 
of national organizations in foreign countries looking to an 
international organization. Adopted. 

Moved that President Gompers express thanks to Lady 
Dilke for her good work in the organization of women in 
trade unions. Adopted. 

On Resolution No. 65, requesting the attendance of a 
member of the Executive Council at the next convention of 
the clerks, it was moved that President Gompers attend if 
een, if not, that Treasurer Lennon be requested to 
attend, 

On Resolution No. 77, it was mowed that the President 
correspond with the officers of National Seamen and secure 
information, and take action in line with resolution. 

On Resolution No. 89, it was moved to correspond with the 
officers of the Steam Engineers’ National to secure the name 
of cities where the craft was located, and that our organizers 
be instructed to organize the craft. 

On Resolution No, 114, in regard to union label on Goyern- 
ment work, President Gompers stated that efforts in that 
direction are now being made. 

On Resolution No. 70, urging passage of bill now pending 
in Congress prohibiting employment in any capacity of en- 
listed men in competition with civilians, it was moved that 
the attention of the Legislative Committee be called to the 
resolution, and that they be instructed to urge its passage. 

Resolution No, 80, in regard to one day’s rest in seven, it 
was recommended that the substance of the substitute be 
—— and editorial comment made in the AMERICAN 
Y EDERATIONIST, 

On Resolution No, 82, regarding awarding contracts to 
firms, President Gompers reported that action had already 
been taken. Moved that the Executive Council approves 
the action taken by President Gompers on Resolution No, 
82, and recommend that he continue his efforts in the same 
direction. 

On Resolution No, 100, it was referred to President Gom- 
pers to take action. 

On Resolution No, 102, regarding the Government owner- 
ship of telegraphs, it was moved that it be referred to 
President Gompers, to give notice to the organizations 
through the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and that it be 
made a preferred measure for Legislative Committee to 
secure passage at next Congress, 

On the matter of bill now pending amending the thirty- 
days’ leave law, it was referred to Secretary Morrison for 
action. Adopted, 

It was moved that, whenever practicable, two weeks pre- 
vious to the Executive Council meeting that the President 
notify all the members, requesting them to forward all 
matters that they desire to come before the Executive 
Council, and that one week before the meeting a list of all 
questions, ete., to come before the Executive Council be for- 
warded to each member; this to be no bar to new matter. 
Adopted. 

On application of the Granite Cutters to place P. H. Binz, 
monumental worker of Cleveland, upon the “ We Don’t 
Patronize” list, it was moved that if a satisfactory settle- 
ment is not reached the application be approved. Adopted. 

On application of the Broom Makers International Union 
to place the Illinois Broom Company upon the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list, it was moved that the application be 
granted. . Carried. 

President Gompers requested the advice of the Council 
regarding the inauguration of a defense fund, as per action 
of the last Convention. 

Moved by Mr. Lennon that, in conformity with Article X 
of the Constitution, the President send out a circular letter 
requesting the organizations to reply by June 1, if they 
desire to ey ae in creating such a fund, 

In regard to the universal label referred to the Executive 
Council, it was moved that the minority report of the com- 
mittee, with the action of the convention, be published in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Adopted. 

President Gompers stated that vepesee show an increase 
in many national organizations, and that reports of organ- 
izers indicated a revival for organization. 

A telegram of greeting was forwarded to James F. Hughes, 
Secretary-Treasurer Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association. 

George Chance, of the Legislative Committee, stated that 
in Pennsylvania they oy a bill against the use of ma- 
chinery in prisons, and that a commission was appointed 
to look into the matter, and that they had recommended 
the adoption of a bill similar to the one in New York. He 
thought that no change would take place in the law. 

Vice President Duncan protested against the issuance of 
a charter to the Marble and Stone Cutters of Baltimore, Md. 

President Gompers stated that he would not issue a char- 
ter without the union declaring jurisdiction satisfactory to 
the national organization. 

Moved and adopted that the legislative committee be in- 
structed to assist in securing the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion to pay overtime to the employees by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Adjourned. 


February 17, 1899. 


Executive Council called to order by Vice President James 
— Present: Duncan, O’Connell, Kidd, Lennon and 
orrison. 


On application of the Table Knife Grinders’ National 
Union to have the firm of Landers, Frary & Clark, of New 
Britain, Conn., placed upon the “ We Don’t Patronize ” list it 
was moved that the usual course be taken, and If satisfac- 
tory answer is not received, that the application be granted. 
Adopted, 

Moved that the Eight-hour bill be referred to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and the Legislative Committee, for such ac- 
tion as they may deem expedient to secure its passage. 


Adjourned sine die, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


Nor E.—The numbers used in the above minutes are the same 
as printed in the proceedings of the Kansas City Convention, 





We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO’S 
BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback, Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA, 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOOTS AND SHOES—S. H. HOWE SHOE CO., JOHN A, 
FRYE, JOHN O'CONNELL AND RICE & HUTCHINS, 
ALL OF MARLBORO, MASS, 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS, CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N. Y- 

BUSBEY’S, CHAS. H., CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO,, HAMMOND, IND, 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 

DEUSCHER CO.,, HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS, 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN'S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

FAUBER COMPANY, W. F., CHICAGO, ILL, FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE, 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER, 

GEORGE FOWLER PACKING CO., KANSAS CITY, 

KANS., 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, ° 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & O0O0., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, O. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 
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HAIGHT, A. V., PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
YORK. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE O©O., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HENRY H. ROELOFS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

ILLINOIS BROOM COMPANY. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 

AST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT, MICH. 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH, 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A. F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE; 8. E. & H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPORT, ME. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

P. H. BINZ, MONUMENTAL WORKER, CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

PLATE GLASS COMBINE, PITTSBURG. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO.,CIGARS, NEW YORK, 

ROCHESTER CLOTHERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—P. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME, 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 

8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N., Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA, 

8. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING Co, 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS, 

STU DEBAKER BROS, MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO,, CHICAGO, ILL.; KANSAS CITY, 
KANS,; E, ST. LOUIS, ILL.; ST. PAUL, MINN.; 
OMAHA, NEB. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS, 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO, 

UPMAN, KARL, CIGAR MANUFACTURER, 
YORK, N. Y. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 
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Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. February 1, 1899. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
(The months are abbreviated 
J, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS. 
unuary . 
Cash on hand 
Federal labor 7145, tax, n, d . 
Leather workers prot 7061; ane n,d, $3. Pp, ) 16 35 
Hamilton, O, co-ope rative H.'L: coune neil, ‘tax, 
a, 5,0 
Federal <9 yee tax, j, f, m,a, m,j,j,a,s, 0, n,d, 
$4.08; sup, é 
Uni bro of Tenibies workers on h g, tax, dec, 
$1.92; sup, $3.75... 
Fede ral labor 7125, tax,a,s,o,n,d,$2.62; sup,$1.50... 
Intl printing pressmen & ass’ts; sup .............. 
Wood carvers intl assn, sup 
National brickmakers alliance, 
Chicago federation of labor, sup.. 
Amal assn of iron and steel workers, ‘sup.. 
ary! tailors, sup 
H. A. Keyser, New York city, sup.. 
Uni tena yainters and decorators, sup 
Druggists league for shorter hours 7160, 
Providence, RI, building trades counc i, sup . ne 
Casting dressers 6844, sup 
Journeymen barbers intl, 
Teamsters prot 7177, sup ..... 
Button workers prot 6861, sup. 
Freight handlers 6527, = 
Federal labor 7151, su 
Brockton, Mass, GL 
Lathers 6851, sup 
Can makers mutual prot assn 6946, sup 
Locomotive firemens magazine, sup 
Harvard co-operative society, sup 
United hatters of na, tax, jan 
Bootblacks prot 7189, ch 
W. N. Gates, adv .... 
. Bro of painte rs and dee orators, ‘tax, “dee. 
Lime burners 7074, sup 
Natl bro of electrical worke rs, tax, d 
Eagle Tobacco Co, adv.. 
United bro of carpenters and joine rs, sup.. 
Nashville, Tenn, Tand L council, tax, A 8,0, ‘and 
rep 


. $3,834 77 
1 66 


OR 
yi 


4 


. Home industry committee, C I U, a. 


. Window glass flatteners assn of n a, tax, jan.. 


Stoneware workers 6888, sup.. 
Teamsters’ prot 7083, sup 
Federal labor 7087, sup. 
Central labor, Me ‘adville, 
Iron workers’ helpers 670%, 
Typographical local, No. 2 
Intl typographical, tax, 
Federal labor 7136, tax, o, n 

Gr gl bottle gatherers 7170, tax, n, d, $3; sup, $.. 
Federal labor 7126, tax, nov, $1; sup, 25 
Assemblers and adjusters 6966, tax, oct.. snel 
Northern mineral mine workers prog, sup 
Federal labor 7146, tax, nov. aoe 
Marble cutters and tile setters ‘6848, sup. 

R. H. Lewis, sup 


Pa, ‘sup.. 


. Sta firemen’s prog 7028, tax, dee 


Federal labor 7089, tax, n, d 

Federal labor GOO, tax,n, d 

Iron workers’ he Ipe rs 6700, tax, oct 

Federal labor 7118, tax, dec, $1. 59. sup, 2 

Sprinkler fitte rs 6087, sup 

Natl union of united brewe ry workmen, sup.. 

Journeymen barbers’ national, sup 

Federal labor 7167, 

Asheville, N C, ce ntral labor, tax, 8, ‘0, n. 

Brushmakers’ prot 6980, sup 

Federal labor 7146, sup..... Se 

United garment workers of re sup. 

Stanley Rule and Level Co, adv. 

Springfie Id, _ Mass, CL U, tax, 8, 0, ‘nh, ‘d, > £ $5; ° 
sup, $1.25 

Cabmen and teamsters 7190, ch 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, 0, n, d...... 

Intl bro of stationary fireme n, sup 

Teamsters prot 7135, tax, n, d, j, $2.40; sup $1.00... 

Federal labor 7161, tax, dec 

Tile workers prot 7191, sup 
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Coal teamsters and handlers 6128, tax, } 4 8, O,n, d 
Milk peddlers prot 6933, tax, o, n, d 
ot - ~whenes feed workers 7088, tax, dec, 68c; sup, 


Otte 


Fede ral labor 7151, tax, om, $2.48; sup, $8.50 

Oil well workers 7107, tax, 

Tin plate workers 6968, tax, n, ,$12.00 ; sup, $2.50 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, nov 

Laborers prot 6869; sup 
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Federal labor 6964, tax, dec ..... ... ore 24. 
Oil well workers 7144, tax, dec, $3.60; Sp, 82.0... 
Plate glass workers 6956, sup...... cewaleae 
Sprinkler fitters 6479, "4 k 
eone well makers 7073, tax, “dec, $1. 56 
Local No 49 © M I U,sup. 5 
Flour packers and nailers 615 52, tax, j,a 
d, $6.00; sup, $1.75....... cndanee 7 7 25. 


3. Stoc k keepers and shippers 7163, tax, ‘jan 


Ship carpenters and caulkers 6854, tax, Jan 

Muscatine, la, T and L assembly, sup.. : 

Firemens prot 6130, tax, n, d. 

Iron workers’ he Ipe rs 6709, tax, dec . 

Car builders 7192, sup..... 

Federal labor 7198, sup.. 

Federal labor 714, sup. 

Shingle mill workers 7195, | sup.. 

Tanners prot 71%, sup... 

Bro of boilermakers and iron ship b bide rs, sup. 

Klectrical helpers 7197, sup.. 

Federal labor 7110, tax; jan...... 

Shingle weavers 709), tux, d, J a 

Federal labor 7110, sup : 27. 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup. . ao 

Horse nail makers 7180, lax, ‘dee, 812 
oy). oe . 

Wood carvers’ int! assn, tax, “dee. 32 28. 

Flour mill laborers 6917, ak iiedpicakhar . 

Ke sderated trades council, Madison, Wis., sup. 

Draymen’s 6705, tax, jan. - . 

Central labor union, Lockport, NY, 5S 

Federal labor 6729, a a, 8,0, n, d, j, $6.00; “sup, 30. 
$1.00... ° 

Watch workers 6961, tax, dec. aeeaenbuees 

Button workers prot 7023, OO. Gy Mh Mis Ge Bac wccve 

Tanners and curriers 7086, tax, n, d, nite we 

Cut nail workers 7029, tax, d,j....... .. 

Plate g ass workers 6056, tax, o, mn, d..... ..... 

Iowa state federation of labor, tax, n, d,j.... 

Tin plate openers 614, tax, d, J eye 

Arch iron workers 7109, tax, o 

Stationury firemen 6802, tax, 

John Burrett, sup.... ‘os 

Laborers rot Tu nS, sup 

Co-operative Tand Le vuncil, sup. 

Laborers’ prot 669, sup as 

Wood workers 7100, sup.... anak Pepe xt 

Cooper machine workers 71: 24, “tax, n, d,j, 4.8 
sup, $1.35. 

Teamsters prot! P 

Federal labor 705), tex, * 

Trades and labor counc il, Oshkosh, Wis, pee 

Watch workers —_, sup. ceauean cores 

_ makers 7017, tax, , d,j...........- 

H. Roche, sup.... cembennhas 
AS and labor coune il, Ft. W ay ne, Ind, sup. 
Intl wood carvers’ assn, Unie ago loc al, renied 
Flour mill laborers 6917, sup. 

Tile workers’ prot 7191, sup. 

Federal labor 7198, sup... . seckewm 
Amal wood workers’ intl, ‘sup.. 
Laborers’ prot 7148, tax, dec. <eeeene 
Screw makers 6585, sup. 

Laundry workers + sup.. 

Laundry workers 5 254, tax, jan. 


31. 


Horse nail assorters prot 6411, tax, a f, m, $12.00; 
sup, $1.25 aliases $13 25 

Federal labor 7174, tax, d, «1 . 

Slate and tile roofers | 5774, tax, n, ys 

Utah federation of labor, sup.. 

Federal labor 7204, sup. 

Laundry workers 6943, tax, 4 dec 

Federal labor 7130, tax, dee, 62 20; uP, ‘BOe.. 

Plate printers’ local, sup i 

Laundry workers 7205, sup 

Federal labor 7125, tax, jan, 7éc; sup, $8.10,. 

Pattern makers national league, tax, d, +. 

Flour and cereal millmens 7208, sup é 

Team drivers 7124, tax, aug, $1. 41; . sup, %. ‘ 

Teamsters 6060, tax, oct, ‘ 

Firemens prot 6130, sup.. 

Federal labor 7187, tax, jan : 

Furriers prot 7067, tax, n, d,j.. 

Bricklayers and masons 12, sup. 

Federal labor 7206, sup. 

Team drivers intl, sup...... 

Machine trades helpers 7207, sup. nas 

Solar printers and negative makers 7129, tax, 
n, d,j. 

Aut sprinklers, pipe fitte rs 6840, tax, x Jan 

Martin Jesko, sup.. - 

Federal labor 7056, sup . wae 

Button makers prot t 7181, “tax, dee... 

Grand Rapids, Mie h, trades and labor coune dl, 
sup. ae at 

Federal labor 7208, sup 

Teamsters prot 7083, tax, n, d, i : 

Button makers prot 7181, tax, jan. 

Federal labor 7108, tax, 0, n, d, J 

Horse nail workers 6170, sup . 

Stonemasons prot 7088, sup...... 2.2.0... ..6.05- 

Trades and labor assembly, Alton, Ill, tax, j,f,m 

Amal society of carpenters & joiners, tax, n, d,j 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen feds: 

Tankmakers 6865, tax, d, j, $1.68; sup, We. 

Federal labor 60975, tax, m, j, J, $1.20; = #12 

Federal labor 7194, sup... 

Watch case workers 7209, sup.. 

Natl bro of electrical workers ofa, tax, jan.. 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, tax, 44 t m, part 
of apr. 
-aper carriers prot 5783, tax, d, J 

Seamless tube workers 607: , tax, n,d de. 

Federal labor 6025, tax, 0, n, ¢ d 

Tin plate workers 6084, tax, n, d, $1.84; ‘sup, $1.00 

= N Y trades and labor asse mbly, —_ o, 

c . me 4 

Chainmakers 6817, tax, ‘0, nh. Renin eatertay 

Car molders and he Ipe rs 72 im sup. 

Federal labor 6959, tax, o, n, 

Brewery engineers and tire he n 6910, tax, ea f, m 

Seamens in‘l, tax, a, f, $40.00 ; assessment ¢ $8.00 120 

Small supplies... 

FEDERATIONISTS . 

Subscriptions ,. 


Total...... puaqtencratnnes . 5,016 0 


EXPENSES. 


Trades and labore oune il, Lowe H1,} Mass, tax,s,0,n, January 


$2.50; sup, 25.... nee : ts 

Ship eaul ers 9846, tax, o, n,d. ry 

Arch iron, wire and me tal workers 6569, ‘tax, » 
n, 4d, ‘ oe 

Central trades and labor coune ‘il, sup.. 

National brickmakers alliance, tax, ™ d, IJ. 

Federal labor 6854, tax, n, d ‘ 

United hatters of 'N A, sup 

Bill posters and lithograph hangers 71 7183, veep. 

Galvanizers prot 719), sup ; , 

Hlorse shoe punchers 7200, sup. 

Laundry drivers 7201, sup...... nS 

Hard lime stone cutters and setters "7202, 

Flour and cereal millmens 7208, sup.. 

Newark, O, trades and labor coune il, 8 ws 

ie plate workers intl prot assn of n a, » sup 
Federal labor 7158, tax, jan.. . <a 

Blacksmith helpers 603i, tax. d, {My 

Federal labor 7126, tax, dee ae 

Laundry workers 6608, tax, » 4, ated as he... 

Bay Cities, Mich, C L C, su a 

Kenosha, W is, bie yele wor ay sup.. 

Federal labor 6812 2, tax, jan 

Federal labor 71: 36, tax, 

‘Teamsters prot 7111, tax, jan. 

St. Paul, Minn, T & L assemb y; tax, a § my a, 
m, Jj, $5.00; sup, 25¢ . 

Coopers intlof n a, tax, pn, d, 16. 42; sup, $2.2; 

Horse nail makers 7180, sup 

Saw makers 7173, sup 

Local 406 I A of M, sup. 

Tin plate workers 712}, tax, d, j 

Federal labor 7161, tax, a. Hi. 24; sup, $2.80 

State federation of trades and labor ‘unions of 
N J, tax, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 


’, 


By one month’s rent in adv., Wm. M. Garrett 
1 doz note ogee Wc; | qtof ink ec; 2 doz pen- 
cils $1.00; Law Reporter Co..... 
Printing 5, 500 copie s of reports ‘of officers ; 2,500 
Pres; 1, 500 each of Sec y and Treas, $155.15; 1,500 
prograins, $46.90; 1, 500 ! 4 lette rcire ulars, 4. 00; 
00 le stamped énve lopes furn, and printed, 
$6.75; OO Je stamped envelopes furn. anc 
printed, $6.75; 3,000 2c stamped envelopes 
furh. and printed, $70.00 ; 1,500 passwords, $3.50, 
Law Reporter Co. oo ie 208 05 
Furnishing and printing ‘1,000 enve lopes, Phil- 
lips & Patton. an eens 3 35 
Clippings, National Press Intel Go.............. 5 00 
Six days work, Ford A, Allen, 2 00 
Ste nographic services on Darrows addre 88, R. 
K, Shoemaker.... 22 00 
Freightage and ¢ artage on books, Pa RR Co. 
400 2c and 200 le stamps, Postoflice 
Ex poms, H. Nesbit 
Nails, F. P. May 
Ice, Great Falls ice ee 
Se. als, J. Baumgarten & Sons. 
Organizing expenses, L. W. Roge oe . 
Newspapers for office e, ‘a — Times 
Organizing ex penses, «3 ). Tos 
Expenses ente rtaining oe Inskip & Thorne, 
Raleigh Hote! 
Stenographic serv ices on the socialist question, 
Orr & Fiddler ... 
Contributed article for Am. FEDERATIONIST, 
Thos, Reece ... ‘ 5S 
1 doz copying ce loths, KE. Morrison Pape r Co. 
. Expressage on 100 proceedings, U 8 Exp Co. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





. 200 revenue stamps, Harrison Nesbit 
. Extra postage, Post Office 
20. Organizing expenses, C,H, Putnam 
8 sheets of oil board, bk. Morrison Paper Co 
Toilet supplies, Fowler Mnfg Co 
Attendance at bricklayers convention, P. J. Me- 
Giulre 
24. Telegrams, W U Tel Co 
24. Expre ssage on 2 boxes of bi oks, Pa RR Co 
26. E oc te telegraphing money to W H Winn,W 
Tel Co, 
on ganizing expenses, W H Winn 
7. 200 boxes, I N Runy: vn 
200 2c and 100 le stamps and 100 postal cards, PO 
Street car tickets, W F Ashley. 
28. 500 2c stamps, Postottice 
Hauling proces ‘dings, Rie shard St ‘venson . 
Freig rhiage & cartage “on pre coedings, B& ORR 
2,000 2c stamps, HC Bas aterday i 
Sl. Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons 
Services on legislative committee, A Furuseth. 
Services on legislative committee, Geo Chance 
RR fare & expenses for month, Sam! Gompers 
One month's salary, President Samuel Gompers 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 
By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Kelly 
By four weeks’ salary, ,stenographer,J.A.MeDon- 
ald, 
By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, K.L.Guard 
By four weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley, office boy. 





By two weeks’ salary, A. G jompers 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison. 


Total 
RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand, Jan, 1 $3,834 77 
Receipts for January 1,181 32 

Total $5,016 09 
Expenses ... 1,622 20 


Balance ; _. $8,393 80 








Be Friendly 


| 2 “You can light another's candle 
PERFECT FIT |, G00D_ | th yo ae 
GUARANTEED «(30 |_ You have eaten Quaker Oats? 


| 
| 
| 


i Then you know how wholesome 
it is, but if you have a friend who’ 
does not know, you will do him & 
a kindness by telling him—par- f 

§ ticularly if he has indigestion. 

THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Oats. 


bes WORLD'S BREAKFAST 


apy a brodbenpoiroayo 


| <element 








50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
YRS. 





EGKRS 


Ki ngsford’ Ss 
Oswego Starch, 


_ cole 
GH MARY 
Ay / 
a CHICAGO from, 
~ LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.N¥.USA 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
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